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ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 
Will close on the 80th of September. 
Admission daily, EXCEPT WEDNESDAYS, from 10 a.m. to 
— SHILLING. On WEDNESDAYS HALF-A- 
Cc ° 





ONDON INTERNATIONAL 

‘= EXHIBITION of 1872. 

Musical Instruments in the fnternational Exhibition of 1872— 
Trades interested in Musical Instruments—Selected Specimens 
of which will be exhibited in 1872—may obtain the General 
Rules at the present year’s Exhibition, or by written application 
to the Secretary.—Offices, Royal Albert Hall, Kensington. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
. Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Mer Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A., D.C.L. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on MONDAY, 
the 18th September, and terminate on SATURDAY, the 16th 
December. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on THURSDAY the 14th Sept., at 11 o’clock, and every follow- 
ing Thursday at the same hour. 

JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


By order, 
Royrat Acapsmy or Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 





HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
8ST. GEORGE'S HALL, REGENT STREET. 
Institated for Amateurs and Professional Students in Music. 
The next Term will commence on MONDAY, Oct. 2. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 
Singing: Signori Garcia, Lablache, J. Barnett, Bevignani, 
Ciabatta, Travente, H. Gear, Rubini, and Schira. 
Pianoforte: Dr. Wylde, Mr. John F. Barnett, Mr. C. K, 
Salaman, Herr Wenseler, Herr Lehmeyer, and Herr Ganz. 
Harp: Herr Oberthur and Mr. T. H. Wright. 
For the names of the other masters vide Prospectus, 
Fee £5 5s. per Term, Three Terms in a year. 
The days for admission of new Students are Wednesday, 
Sept. 27, and Thursday, Sept. 28, 
4, Langham-place. 





8. R. Wiixrnson, Sec. 





ren eae: — MR. KUHE will give a 

PIANOFORTE RECITAL, THURSDAY, September 
14th, when he will play selections from the works of Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Weber, Schubert, Schumann, Heller, Chopin, 
Thalberg, and some of his own compositions. 


M ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARR, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr, Jounn Ruopgs, Croypon, 8. 


IANOFORTE TUNING and REPAIRING, &c. 
—A Gentleman 23 years of age, desires a situation in the 
above ity in London or the Provinces, or has no objection 
toa healthy colony. Can produce excellent testimonials. Was 
in Messrs. Collard and Collard’s Factory three years. Address, 
A.C. R., care of Lamborn Cock and Co., 63, New Bond-street, 
London, Advertiser plays the Violin, Pianoforte, and Organ. 


YOUNG MAN, who understands the manage- 
ment of all Reed Instruments, and the Piano, wishes for 

an engagement ina Musie Warehouse. Address, ‘‘ Alpha,” 37,: 
West Smithfield, H.C. 




















A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 

x A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
. & pint. 

’ GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, GrygLin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
a Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 


Sherry, Port, Cham e, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., ., 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. 


These wines are warranted genuine. = 


Just Published. . Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 


AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” dc., &c, 


Just Published, 


LETTY 


THE BASKET MAKER. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


“GIDEON:’ 
An Oratorio, 
THE WORDS SELECTED BY 


Tue Rev. F. T. CUSINS, 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 








THE COMPLETE OPERA 21s, 





School Life at Winchester Col - 
lege ; or, Reminiscences of a 





tevirws: (continued) 
Mazziui’s The War and tho 


Lives of the English Saints. 
No. 1. St. Augustine. 

Mcleod’s The Second Book of 
Dryden's .£neid of Virgil. 

Jerrold’s The Best of all Good 
Company—No. IT. 

The Tabernacle: its 
Priests and its Services. (2 
Tilastrations. ) 

Reports and Papers Read at the 
Meetings of various Archi- 
tectural Societies during the 

(Ilustrated.) 

Norman’s The Schoolmaster’s 
Drill Assistant. 

Recent Poetry. 

Hamilton's Poems, Essays, and 


ale W. G. CUSINS 
M. W. BALFE. . : ‘ 
° rs AS PERFORMED AT THE 
s¢.)QGLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTI 
Overture, Solo, and Duet os es oe ve o 40 i 8 VAL, 
No. 1. Prologue AOD Beet Pars Tentuia pice € H SEPTEMBER 7. 
2. Introduction and Chorus .. ee ee — PEA Ah 
8. Recit. and Cavatina (Count), ‘‘Ah! search the ee ae 
world from end toend” .. oe oe es ‘ , 
4. Quartet and Chorus, “Is it thus, sir?” “. <. 5 0| Octavo, paper covers, 4s. nett.; cloth boards, 
5. Cavatina (Letty), ‘With dance and song” .. 8 0 6s. nett. 
5}. The same, one note lower (in B flat) —.. . 8 0 
6. Polka Duet (Letty and Herman), ‘ Quick, to work, ae ee ee 
for ’tis your duty” .. 2 es ee oe 1 2&2 Now - 
y. Dance and Chorus, “iiow the eart with pleasure be LAMBORN COCK & Co., 62 & 63, New Bond-street ; 
bounding” PA * ee ee é ‘RAME uM ,& Cc 
8. Sestet and Chorus, *‘’Tis surely an illusion” .. 4 0 And CRAMER, WOOD & Co, 
9. Finale to Act 1, “‘ By the lines that here I trace” 6 0 
10. Yawning Song (Herman), “ Yaw—aw” .. » Ss Now ready, No, 21 of 
10}. The Dream Song (Countess), ‘‘ We walked by the A HE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 
: fe 5 wit a vt ‘T ~ Price Threepence, 
11. = etme F — seweee aap — 8 0 With Index and Title-page, Fourpence. 
12. Duet (Countess and Herman), “‘ Now that little CONTENTS : 
. Bene stro). “What sorrow dark > | Memoir and Portrait of Sir 
. cit. and Song (Lunastro), ‘‘ What sorrow dark Walter Scott, Bart 
and danger wait” .. .. ; 3 0 ane y SATs. c 
13}. The same, in treble cleff(in F) .. °*.. me Leaping ARTICLES: nage yg 
14. Song, ‘‘ Nothing but a dream” (Letty), “ Ne’er About Holidays. 
was mortal eye delighted ” o es -. 8 ©] The Grand Style—Part IIT. 
15. Duettino (Letty and Bridget), ‘ See here decked Newspapers. 
“ Po toilet table” tin E tat) ee a ws : Seteletins 
15}. Also one note lower (in E flat és és wo @ “ro oid 
16. Song, <a gifts” (Count), ‘‘ Two gifts there are my Selick ‘on 4 to the a = 
that fate bestows” .. oe ° oe oe ies ’ - 
16}, Also two ntes lower (in Bfat) ...- |. 8 0 aie 
17. The Singing Lesson (Letty), ‘‘Oh, good gracious Lae af > ; 
what a strange machine is that” fe ‘eee ee 8 The Divine Death : 
18. Part Song, ‘‘ Hark now the music swelling ” 3 0 wr — Gleani t 
= og J ang OS no os - bs oe : Neture eanlogs rom Year 1870 
0. e Magyar Dance .. op es on ae , . "i 
21. Finale, “ Amidst the pleasures of this festive 7 y _— Pictures in the 
scene” ve ‘ a0: yal Academy. 


LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





COMPLETE OPERAS 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER. 





(The Original English Edition.) 


ALI BABA .. a * 


LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





London ; J, T. Harzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, ¢ W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Coven len, . 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT §TREET, W 


Borresint co hue @ 


Winchester Junior. (3 Illus- Sketches. 
trations.) The Magazines. Table Talk. 
Original Portrait and Eight Specimen Illustrations. 
London: Hovrstox & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 


ALF HOURS WITH THE BEST OPERAS. 
Selections from the most admired Operas, arranged for 

the Pianoforte by W. VINCENT WALLACK. ‘ The musician- 
like way in which this gifted author treated every theme ho 
seleeted for arrangement, is a guarantee of the elegant and 
strikivg setting of the operatic airs: his great knowledge of 
instrumentation enabled him to introduce novel and striking 
effects in his pianoforte arrangements, so that they are always 
welcomed as the carefully prepared works of a great musician,” 

















£8.d. . 
T » a 8. d. 
THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER M.W.Baurz .. 2 2 0 é . a. 
1, Ruins of Athens 14. Chorus of Dervishes 
JOAN OF ARC .. Be of ” » lll 6 Beethoven 4 0 Beethoven 3 0 
THE ARMOURER OF NANTES ” 22 0) 2 Papclegn on eee 8 0/15,A Te Divies ot 
E DE NEVERS pa 1 1 0O| 38. Rienzi ....Wagner 4 0 ionize 
eens aeiin . . 1 1 0| 4 LaTrayiata ..Verdi 4 0] 16. A Com’e Gentil 
SANE Roy a > 5. Don Giovanni Donizetti 3 0 
DIADESTE .. 8. os ” - 110 Mozart 3 0/17. La Donna e Mobile 
FALSTAFF .. oe ewe ” + 10 0) 6 Sounambuls. Bellini wie ee —_ 30 
STILL . 1 1 0O| 7. Otello ...... Rossin 0 . Bella Figlia (Qua 
ong er -. , 1 1 0| 8 Martha (een . . « 54 Seats ana 8 0 
nd me = fx ; . Brindisi from Mac- 
LA CIRCASSIENNE .. AUBER .. 111 6| 2 gue Ree is 6 ee Verdi 3 0 
DON CARLOS... —.. ~— ss Stn M. Costa 2 2 0/11. Fra Diavolo,,.Auber 3 0 | 20. Rose Softly blooming 
LOVE’S TRIUMPH oe . W.V. Wattace 2 2 0/12. Freischutz...Weber 3 0 Spohr 8 0 
MARITANA re os cp a .. 1 1 0| 13. Norma,.....Bellini 3 0 ‘ in 
* HUN Fach free by post at half-price. London: Published only by 
ae the ee ce Me 4 7 : : ‘ Ronert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 
ed dl pa é de heed a Pie 
— Yous Banner .. 3 2 0| ASTRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
egg my ot all " ec OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
DON GLOVANNI .. pa «» Mozart .. oe t Ce MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 
GIPSEY'S WARNING .. .» StrJ. Bexgpict 111 6) In Bottles, 2s. Useful for B hitis, by | ing the phlegm 
DON PASQUALE .. me «+ Dowraertt 110 and pilovinn vias a a coughing. 
RIVAL BEAUTIES . Ranprcoser .. 018 0 the Ket blishment in to 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR Doxizerrt 1ll 6 nies meat e ter’ 7 | Ongees 


QUEEN, 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837— December 31st, 1867), 





ARTAXERXES .. ..  .. Dr. ARNE + 015 0 277, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
oy by J B. ‘ 
operon On Raed ane. 112. 6| TB. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE.— 


ting and enriching the voice, and removing 
dotee rit ‘throat, has maintained its high character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering tes received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the C and 





; fully estahlish its great virtues. No V: or 
Public Speaker’ shoal he without this invaluable Lozenge. 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists 

Kingdom. 


To 
in the United 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SE QUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 24. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28. ; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on Ge HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and | 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 18. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 28. 7d 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEX? EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful | 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM 
and 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
6s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAM ES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


and other 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to Lent ; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. IIL, Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. 1V., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 58. 6d. ; by Post, 6a, 


“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of| Fos 


Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
‘Translated from the German, In cloth, 6s. ; 
post, 6s, 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rey. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of *‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s, 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. KE. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s. Td. 


by 





THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Kach 10s, 6d. ; hy Post, 11s. 6d. ; it ha! direct from 
the Publisher 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W, J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Passpyrertanism and Invinets. 
Vol I. On Anasartism, the Lypgrenpents, and the Quakers, 
Vol. ILL. On Merxopism and SwepgnporGians, 
Each 3a, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romantsm 2 Vols, 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Paperson the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 


4s. ; by Post, 4a. Sd. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies, By W, J. Lrons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St, Paul's, 6a. ; by post, 6s, 6d, 

BANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 
he hasis Tract 00."—British Magazine. 7s. ; by 
post, 7s. 6d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 6d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 


Each 4s, 6d. ; 


of 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4a, ; by post, 4s, 3d.) 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


Ts. Sd. 
seeenes, eqpecshie to Scripture and Antiquity. 


t, 
OSWALD the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s, 8d. 


4 BAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 


THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 


—_—>——- 


In Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 

TIONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870. 





Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf ; 24s, calf; 32s. morocco, 


oe, S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 





ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bringing the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. By BEN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
** Indocti 


7 

| 

| Libr: ary of the Roy al Institution of Great Britain. 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 

BIOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time. 

|For the Use of the Statesman, the Uistorian, and the Journalist. 

Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 

} all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 

| Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 

Chief Royal Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.RB.1., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 


In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE. For the Use of all Readers and Students of 

the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 

Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 








In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 
ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Kssay on the History of the Physical 
Sciences. Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, F.R.AS., 





MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


YHESE BOOKS have now taken up an 


excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. Another speciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Steel, 
drawn expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
merit. 
The prices are in elegant cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
78. =! ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. ; 
78. 6 


morocco antique, 
large paper Library Edition, 


YRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSELT{. Illustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, 


Il. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WELLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Liustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON. 
Ill. 
ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


Iv, 
COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MLCHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


HELLEY. [Edited and Prefaced by 


WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by the 


SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART, 
vi 
OORE. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by THOMAS 
3KCOUMBE. 
Vil. 


} OOD. Edited and Prefaced by 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, 
TAVE DORE. 


WIL- 


Illustrated by GUS- 


Vill. 


EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI,  Llustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE, 


1x. 
OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, LIlustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE, 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which w 
duly announced. 


MOXON, SON AND CO., 


re 








44, DOVER STREET, W. | 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE; 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo. Just ready. 


UR LIVING POETS. By H. BUXTON 


FORMAN. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


‘OORLAND AND STREAM. | By W. W. 











M 








BARRY. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
Ort: MARG AR ET. ri Novel. By 
HENRY KINGSLEY. 2 vols. 
M* HEROINE. “/ ‘Row a. 1 vol. 
ENTENCED BY F ATE. A Novel. 


By SELWYN EYRE. 3 vols. 


or “WOOED, BUT WON. A Novel. 


By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE PRUSSIAN SPY. A Novel. By 


V. VALMONT. 2 vols. 








AIRLY “WON; or, . the Heiress of 
samenetiates By H. s. E. 3 vols. 








—_—-——» 


Or AS THE HILLS. By DOUGLAS 
MOREY FORD. 8 vols. 





OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. 


L. FARJEON. 8 vols. 


By B. 


ge DISNEY. An Autobiography. 


a by ATWOUs. DE WALDEN. 8 vols. 





\AMILY PRIDE. A Novel. By the 


Author of “ Olive Varcoe.” 8 vols. 


Mapa. LA MARQUISE. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘Dacia Singleton.” 8 vols. 





“\LARA DELAMAINE. A Novel. 


A. W. CUNNINGHAM. 8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


By 











AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


From £4. 103. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 








GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED.| 
Ineravotion Gratis. 





[Llustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work set post 00 
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THE BRIDE OF AN HOUR, 
There was weeping and wailing in Heathercote 
Hall, 
As though some retainer were dead ; 
And troubled and sad were the faces of all, 
For the bride was unwilling to wed, 
They tremblingly led her at length to the church, 
And pale as the dead was her cheek, 
For a dark-bearded monk met her gaze in the porch, 
Though never a word did he speak ! 


The service was over—the vow had been said— 
The bridesmaids were kissing the bride, 
When a strange cavalier touched the hand of the 
maid, 
And pushed the mute bridegroom aside. 
“She is mine!” he exclaimed. ‘In a land far 
away ' 
Our vows at the altar were given ; 
And he who compels her to marry to-day 
Will break the commandments of Heaven !” 


“Tt is done,” quoth the priest, ‘‘ the fair lady is 
wed ; 
Your silence was fatal to both ; 
At first she but wondered—then deemed you were 
dead, 
And now she hath plighted her troth.” 
He smiled at the priest—stretched his arms to the 
bride, 
Who soon in their shelter was prest, 
Whilst the bridegroom, with oaths, snatch’d his 
sword from his side, 
And buried its blade in her breast. 


There was weeping and wailing in Heathercote 
Hall, 
For the bride of the morning was dead ! 
And troubled and sad were the faces of all, 
And bitter the tears that were shed. 
There’s a mound in the graveyard of Heathercote 
Church, 
Tis fragrant with many a flower, 
And villagers pause in the ivy-elad porch, 
And weep for the bride of an hour! 


Nanyre Lampert. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Howard Paul and his clever lady gave a per- 
formance of their entertainment at the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, on Saturday last. The hall was 
crammed, and the entertainment most heartily en- 
joyed, especially the share which Mrs. Howard Paul 
takes of it. They were assisted by Mr. George 
Grossmith, jun., a performer of the John Parry 
school. 





The elephant presented to the Dublin Zoological 
Society by his Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, on the occasion of his recent visit to the 
Gardens, has arrived in Dublin, and been safely 
conveyed to, and housed in, the Gardens, Phenix 
Park. ‘Tom’ is very young, having only reached 
his sixth year, and is not, of course, fully grown. 
He is 6 feet 8 inches in height. 





Mrs. Pearce, organist of Tuam Cathedral, gave 
two concerts in Galway during the past fortnight, 
which were attended by all the élite of the county. 
Mr. and Mrs. Power O'Donoghue were the vocalists, 
The lady was heard to admirable advantage in the 
solo “Come parida vezzoza” and ‘ Now, like a 
bird,” whilst her piquante and charming singing of 
“Shy Robin” and ‘Coming thro’ the rye ” caused 
her to be thrice recalled. Mr. O'Donoghue sang 
well, and the audience insisted on his repetition of 
more than one trying song. Miss Annie Pearce 
left a most favourable impression, and Mr. M. E. 
Walker was successful in his concertina solo. Mr. 
O'Donoghue conducted. 





Mr. Lionel Brough took his benefit at the Alex- 
andra Theatre, Liverpool, on Wednesday last week, 
when ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” “‘ General Utility,” 
and “ Poll and Partner Joe” were performed, in all 
of which Mr, Brough appeared with great success, 





Mr. Edward Saker, the popular manager, appeared 
in “ General Utility,” and with Mr. Brough kept 
the house in roars of laughter. ‘London As- 
surance’ was performed on Friday for Mrs. John 
Wood's benefit. Miss Marie O’Berne re-appeared 
as Grace Harkaway. Mrs. Wood's successful 
engagement was brought to a close on Saturday last, 
and on Monday Mr, J. Clarke, Mr. Hare, Miss 
Larkin, and Miss Carlotta Addison appeared in the 
late Mr. Robertson's ‘‘ Ours.” 





On Monday Mr. Frank Musgrave opened the 
Nottingham Theatre with Mrs. John Wood and the 
St. James's Company. During the week they have 
been performing “ She Stoops to Conquer,” “ Paul 
Pry,” “ Milky White,” “La Belle Sauvage,” and 
** Poll and Partner Joe.” On the 11th Mr. Mus- 
grave’s stock company is to appear in the Adelphi 
drama of ‘‘ Notre Dame,” and the names of Mr. 
Alfred Nelson, Mr. Brandon Ellis, Mr. Walter 
Fisher, Mr. F. Marshall, Miss Fanny Brough, Miss 
Lottie Venne, &c., are sufficient proof of its 
strength. In the course of the season, too, Miss 
Katharine Rodgers will appear in ‘‘ Amy Robsart,” 
‘* Formosa,” “* Hunted Down,” “ Jezebel,” &c., Mr. 
Shiel Barry in a new Irish drama, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rousby in ‘*’Twirt Axe and Crown,” and Malle. 
Tietjens in Grand Italian Opera, supported by Mr. 
Mapleson’s Company. This is managerial energy 
in the most emphatic sense. May Mr. Musgrave 
prosper in the ratio of his enterprise. 





The season of the Ulster Hall Monday Popular 
Concerts, opened in Belfast on Monday night, and as 
was to be expected, the hall was crowded to excess 
in all parts. A capital program was backed up by a 
beautiful evening, and both lent material assistance 
in filling the building with an enthusiastic audience, 
who appeared delighted at the return of the opening 
night. The yocalist was Miss Anne Sinclair, a 
young lady who has already made a name for 
herself at some concerts of high standing in London, 
but who had not hitherto appeared in Belfast. Her 
success on Monday night was, however, unmis- 
takeable. She is a charming soprano, and sang the 
three items opposite her name in a manner that 
evoked in each instance a very hearty encore. Mr. 
B. Hobson Carroll executed upon the grand organ 
the triumphal march from Sir Michael Costa’s 
“Naaman,” and the Larghetto from Mozart's 
clarinet quintet, besides playing with great skill 
the pianoforte accompaniments to the songs. The 
band of the 80th Regiment, conducted by Mr. Carey, 
gave the overture to the opera “ L’Italiana in 
Algeri’’ (Rossini) fantasia, ‘‘ Erin-go-bragh”’ (Carey), 
and the quadrille, ‘‘Country dance,” on national 
melodies (Musard). All these selections were 
warmly applauded, and at the conclusion of his fan- 
tasia, Mr. Carey was loudly recalled. The National 
Anthem by the band and organ concluded the 
eoncert.——On the same evening Messrs. H. and W. 
Wardroper opened in the Victoria Hall, their 
entertainment of ‘‘7he Peculiar People of the 
Period.” There was a very large audience and the 
Messrs. Wardroper were warmly received on making 
their first appearance in Ireland. 





A musical festival and prize competition has been 
held at Lianelly, at which Mr. Brinley Richards was 
adjudicator. In the course of his address he made 
the following remarks on the spread of music in 
Wales: ‘ The love of music among my countrymen 
has long attracted notice as one of their pleasant 
national characteristics, and among others, it 
has been alluded to by one of the most eminent 
men of our time—the Lord Bishop of St, 
David’s—who, in speaking on the subject says, ‘ It 
is a most remarkable feature in the history of 
any people, and such as can be said of no 
other than the Welsh, that they have centered 
their national recreation in literature and musical 
compositions.’ The progress which musie has 
made in England during the last twenty years 
is very remarkable, but not more so than in Wales, 
taking all things into consideration, for I believe 


‘that the improvement in choral music in this 








country is in a great measure to be attributed to 
the efforts of the people, whose strong love for it 
has enabled them to surmount so many difficulties, 
and to acquire a knowledge of the highest forms 
of musical composition, a proof of which may be 
found in the program of this morning, where 
the chief prize is given for the performance of an 
elaborate chorus from Mendelssohn's ‘ St. Paul.’ 
I also consider that the National Eisteddfod, not- 
withstanding the liberal amount of abuse which has 
been heaped upon it, was unquestionably one of the 
influences for encouraging the study of choral 
music, at atime when it was at a very low ebb in 
this country. But there is another society, whose 
efforts in the cause have been attended with a 
success 80 remarkable that I feel bound to acknow- 
ledge it. I allude to the Tonic Sol-fa Association, 
which has been the means of enabling thousands, 
who previously had no knowledge whatever of music, 
both to read and to sing it with facility, and, in 
addition to this, it has circulated throughout the 
whole kingdom an immense number of valuable 
compositions and other literary works connected 
with the subject of musical education.” 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 





Mr. W. H. Swanborough, who has become the 
“ Master of the Revels” at Sydenham, may be con- 
gratulated upon the success of the first performances 
given under his managerial auspices. It is true 
that as yet he has struck out nothing startlingly 
original in the theatrical entertainments he pro- 
vides, but he has done two things for which he 
deserves infinite credit. Having elected to play 
burlesque he has chosen one of the best. burlesques 
to commence with; and he has engaged one of the 
best low comedians, and the best acting vocalist to 
sustain the principal parts, 

As thus Mr. Swanborough has opened his 
campaign with Byron’s “ Pilgrim of Love” and has 
secured the services of Miss Augusta Thomson for 
Prince Ahmed, and Mr, Edward Terry for the King 
of Toledo. The former looks charming, acts with 
all her accustomed finish, aud sings Bishop's 
‘Pilgrim of Love” and Auber’s Laughing Song 
from ‘‘ Manon Lescaut” in a manner which secures 
her enthusiastic encores for both. Mr. Terry is as 
quaintly comic and dryly humorous; whilst his 
‘‘ Song of Complaints” has at Sydenham the triple 
encore it receives at the Strand. The rest of the 
characters are well sustained; Miss Bella Goodall 
is infinitely vivacious as the Parrot, aud her dancing 
really artistic; Mr. Wallace is capital as Ebben ; 
whilst the band of the Crystal Palace under the 
direction for the dramatic performances, of Mr. J. 
Fitzgerald, the conductor of the Strand orchestra, 
is all the admirers of the Crystal Palace orchestra 
could desire. The burlesque has been preluded by 
the farce ‘* Trying it on,’’ in which the ‘ Manager 
of the Revels” has played with infinite spirit J/r. 
Walsingham Potts. 








CONCERTS. 





Mr. Riviére’s promenade concerts keep up to the 
mark, On Thursday last week a ballad concert was 
given, and Madame Demeric-Lablache sang a song 
from ‘ Fra Diavolo,” ‘* Quel’ Uomo al fiero aspetto,” 
and ‘La Calesera.” The latter song was warmly 
encored and repeated. On Fnday night, when the 
“* Messiah’? was performed, Madame Rudersdorff 
took the soprano solos, Madame Demeric-Lablache 
sang the contralto music, Mr. E. Lloyd was the 
tenor, and Mr. Whitney the bass. On Saturday 
evening the program was varied. Malle. Liebhart 
was obliged to repeat both her songs. Miss Emrick, 
late a student in the London Academy of Music, 
made a good success in Wallace's song, '‘ Scenes 
that are brightest,” and was recalled. The other 
vocalists were Malle. Cornelie D'Anka and Mr. 
Whitney, The instrumentalists were Miss Flora 
Heilbron and Malle. Vittoria de Bono, the violinist. 
A new serio-comic fantasia, called ‘The United 
Service,” wag rendered by the orchestra and received 
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also immense applause. It was conducted by the 
arranger M. Riviere, the clever chef-dorchestre and 
entrepreneur. A selection from Gounod's “ Faust,” 
and a Quick March by M. Riviere were also executed. 
On Wednesday this week, which was a Mendelssohn 
night, the following program illustrated the com. 
poser. ‘ Fingal’s Cave;” Symphony in A minor 
(Scotch Symphony) ; Air, Mdme. de Meric Lablache; 
Song, Mr. Whitney; Pianoforte Concerto in G 
minor, Mdlle. Carreno; March, “ Athalie.”’ Mr. 
Sullivan conducted. 








THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL: 

The 148th Anniversary of the Festival of the 
Three Choirs this year falls to the turn of Glou- 
cester to celebrate. That busy cathedral-town, so 
unlike most of its compeers in the extent and 
development of its commercial life, always finds 
itself many times busier at the advent of ‘the 
Music Meeting,” as it is locally called. This year 
has formed no exception to the rule of activity and 
pleased anticipation. Gloucester has been very full 
and very busy, and has tried hard to keep up its 
spirits against malign influences of the weather. 
The doubts uttered after the last festival in this 
city as to the continuation of these meetings had 
disappeared ; and though the Cathedral was in the 
normal condition of cathedrals—namely, undergoing 
repairs—that fact was not suffered to stand in the 
way of anticipating a thoroughly good celebration. 

We regret to have to add that expectations so 
sanguine have not been realised; that the careful- 
ness of the local preparation has not been propor- 
tionate to the enthusiasm of the visitors. Incom- 
pleteness of rehearsal marred many a fair effect ; 
and several blemishes appeared which, if allowed to 
repeat themselves on future occasions, will end by 
bringing about the discontinuance of these festivals. 
The knowledge of music is much more generally 
spread now than it was in former years; railways 
and metropolitan performances on a large scale Lave 
familiarised the people of the country with what can 
be attained towards accuracy and perfection; and 
they know the difference between a careful and a 
careless execution. 





If these festivals are to main- 
tain their hold on the faith of their supporters, they 
must be kept up to the mark at the cost of hard 
work and steady drill and application. There is no 
lounging way of organising a sacred performance, if 





Canon Harvey. The sermon preached by the Rev. 
Canon E. D. Tinling, was to a text from Malachi, 
chap. 3, part of verse 1--* The Lord whom ye seek 
shall suddenly come to His Temple.” The effect of 
this sermon was rather startling, for it embodied 
what was in effect a protest against the performances 
in the cathedral. The attitude of the preacher 
provoked strong comment on the taste which 
had led him, while responding to a solicitation to 
plead for the charity, to attack the means by which 
the charity was benefited. The reverend gentleman 
was compared inversely to Balaam, called to bless 
an undertaking and replying with a curse. Canon 
Tinling appears, on the most favourable construc- 
tion, hardly to have kept faith. He was expected 
to urge the claims of the music meeting: if he could 
not conscientiously do this, he should have declined 
the office altogether. After service a voluntary was 
played in the shape of J. 8. Bach’s grand and 
elaborate fugue in B minor—one of the finest of 
the series to which it belongs; the performer was 
Mr. J. K. Pyne, a pupil of Dr. Wesley’s. The 
attendance at the opening performance was scanty 
and not encouraging; nor did the mode in which 
the Dettingen Te Deum and “ Jephtha” were pre- 
sented brighten matters. It is reported that neither 
of these works had been rehearsed; and the execu- 
tion bore out the rumour. Censure is all the more 
deserved as the executants did not fail in natural 
ability, and the shortcomings must be ascribed to 
carelessness alone. There were, however, points 
happily rendered; thus the solo ‘ Thou art the 
King of glory,” sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
produced an admirable effect, so did also 
Mr. Lloyd’s singing in the solo, ‘ When 
Thou tookest upon Thee,’ and Miss Martell 
made a successful début. Mr. Harper’s trumpet 
obbligato was also brought in with good results, 
and there was everything to show that with 
normal care and rehearsal the performance would 
have been entirely satisfaetory. Mendelssohn’s 
“Hear my prayer’? showed yet more vividly the 
necessity of discipline. Conductor, chorus, and band 
were at cross purposes, and Mdme. Cora de Wilhorst, 
as soloist, found it uphill work. In ‘* Jephtha” 
the vocalists were Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdme. Patey, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Sig. Foli. To the first lady 
fell the well-known numbers, ‘“‘ The smiling dawn,” 
“Tune the soft melodious lute,” ‘‘ Welcome as the 
cheerful light,”’ ‘‘ Happy they,” and “ Farewell, ye 
limpid springs.” Mdme. Patey declaimed with 


it is to be worth anything. Perhaps the short-| great effect the dramatic air, ‘‘ Scenes of horror, 
comings observable on the first day of the present | Scenes of woe.” Mr. Vernon Rigby achieved his 
festival may do good by calling attention to the | Usual success in the recitative and airs, ‘‘ Deeper 
necessity of maintaining tireless training and strict | #4 deeper still,” ‘Open thy marble jaws,” and 
discipline in future. | ‘*Waft her, angels.” Signor Foli sang exceedingly 
The principal singers engaged for this year's well and with much taste. The choruses were 
meeting, which opened on Monday with a rehearsal |™#rred by being hurried. We must not omit the 
of Mr. Cusins’ “ Gideon,” Bach's “ Passion” and | Services of Miss Martell and Miss H. R. Harrison, 
the“ Isracl in Egypt” were Malle. Tietjens (soprano), |in the auxiliary parts. The latter is a débutante, 
Mdme Patey (contralto), Mr. Vernon Rigby (tenor), | ¥® believe, and sang in very nice style the recitative 
Mr. Lewis Thomas and Signor Foli (basses)—besides of the Angel, “ Rise, Jephtha.” Dr. Wesley con- 
Mdme. Cora de Wilhorst, Misses H. R. Harrison | ducted, and Mr. Townsend Smith presided at the 
and Martell, Messrs. E Lloyd, Bentham (from Her | 9T64- 
Majesty's Opera), and Brandon. The leading violins In the evening the Cathedral was lighted up, and 
were M. Sainton and Mr. Carrodus, and the chorus | presented an imposing appearance. The attendance, 
was made up in the usual manner from the three | however, was far from so favourable as could be 
choirs with a London contingent, Dr. Wesley having |wished. ‘The first part of the program comprised a 
command of the orchestral forces. A deviation was | selection from Haydn's ‘“ Creation,” commencing 
made on the usual practice of having all the evening | with the orchestral prelude, Representation of Chaos, 
miscellaneous concerts in the Shire»Hall. Two | and terminating with the jubilant “ Achieved is the 
performances, morning and evening, in the Cathedral] | glorious work.” The second part was devoted to a 
were substituted ; and only a couple of Shire Hall | selection from “ Jsrael in Egypt,” in which the chorus 
concerts were retained. had the greater part of the work. The choral effects 
The festival proper opened on Tuesday with the | in the first part ran more smoothly than those at 
overture to © Esther,” “Te Deum Laudamus,” and | the morning performance; but in the second part 
** Jephtha,” of Handel (the last with the additional there was again a falling off. The conducting was 
axecompaniments of Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan), besides | at sea; the bAton impetuously urged its followers fo 
Mendelssohn's hymn, ‘‘ Hear my prayer;” in the | greater and greater velocity, until the pace became 
evening the program comprised a selection from | more like a sauve qui peut than a sacred perform. 
Haydn's “Creation” and Handel's “ Israet in| ance. Neither in execution nor patronage did the 
The first performance was ushered in'with | results of Tuesday as a whole afford room for 
the usual fall service, the musie being by Orlando | congratulation. 
Gibbons ; the anthem was Dr. Boyce’s “ Oh, where} On Wednesday morning a drizzling rain set in, 
shall wisdom be found?" Prayers were intoned by the )and kept on with remarkable pertinacity; notwith- 
Rev. Mr. Bowman; the first Lesson was read by the| standing which the atteridance at the Cathedral 
Ktey. Canon Lysons, and the second by the Rey.| was far better and more cheerful than the day 














Egypt.” 














before. The work was “ Elijah,” and herein lay 
the attraction which tempted the country folks to 
defy the wet. The growing popularity of this 
oratorio is an incontestable fact: with frequency of 
hearing it bearsincrease. ‘“ Elijah” was first heard in 
Glocester at the meeting of 1847, the year after its pro- 
duction at the memorable Festival in Birmingham, 
and has since been repeatedly given here, with what 
results it is unnecessary to state. On Wednesday the 
Cathedral was crowded in every part: nave, gallery, 
aisles, and transepts, were full, apparently, to their 
utmost capacity. The performance went much 
better than ‘ Jephtha,” though there had been no 
rehearsal: the reason being that its music wag 
much more familiar. The soprano music wag 
divided between Mdme. Cora de Wilhorst and 
Mdlle. Tietjens according to the respective parts; 
the contralto music in the first part was chiefly 
assigned to Miss Martell, and in the second to 
Madame Patey; the chief tenor in Part I. was Mr, 
Bentham, and in Part II. Mr. Vernon Rigby; and 
Signor Foli took the whole of the music of the 
Prophet, according to general custom. Miss H. R. 
Harrison, and Messrs. Brandon and Hunt (both of 
Gloucester Cathedral) assisted in the double quartet, 
“For He shall give His angels charge.” The 
general effect of this performance left little to be 
desired. Principals worked with a will; choruses 
were well taken; and time was accurately kept. On 
the whole a good rendering is to be recorded, though 
the hearers in the Cathedral, with a taste worthy a 
British audience, ran away to lunch in the midst of 
the final chorus, as the rain outside was illustrating 
the effect of Elijah’s prayer. 

The down-pour continued all day, and in the 
evening a dank assemblage gathered to the Shire 
Hall. ‘ Acis and Galatea,” with Malle. Tietjens, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, opened 
a miscellaneous program. It was followed by M. 
Sainton’s ‘ Fantasie sur Faust,” a brilliant violin 
solo with orchestral accompaniment ; need we add as 
brilliantly played? The first part of the program 
ended with the second finale to Spolr’s ‘* Azor and 
Zemira,” after which came a selection from “ Pre- 
ciosa,’’ anda few miscellaneous pieces, interpreted 
variously by Mdme. de Wilhorst, Miss Harrison, 
Miss Martell, Mdme. Patey, Messrs. Bentham, 
Lloyd, and Foli. 

On Thursday the attendance in the Cathedral was 
exceedingly good, as might have been expected from 
the attraction offered by Bach’s Passion Music, Mr. 
Cusins’ new oratorio ‘ Gideon,” and a copious 
selection from Spohr’s ‘‘ Calvary.” The great work 
of Bach had been heard but once before ina English 
Church in England, namely in Westminster Abbey 
on last Maundy Thursday evening; and this was 
without the concert, room adjuncts which somewhat 
mar the devotional effect of music in a Cathedral 
Festival. But at Gloucester the impression was 
powerfully felt, and it is evident that the more 
familiar the work becomes—both to the performers 
and their audiences—the greater will be the admira- 
tion and reverence for it and its author. On the 
whole the performance was exceedingly good—the 
rehearsals having been numerous and careful. 
One or two of the choruses went unsteadily, and in a 
single instance confusion seemed almost irremedi- 
able, though matters mended before the close. 
Mdme. Cora de Wilhorst was most efficient in her 
solos ; and much praise is due to the other soloists, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, Signor Foli, and Mr. 
Brandon. We believe it is already determined that 
the Passion shall be repeated at Worcester and 
Hereford. 

Mr. Cusins’ “ Gideon” followed, the work having 
been composed expressly for this festival. Mr. 
Cusins occupies the front rank among English 
musicians, and his future career is full of 
promise. His position as conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society is calculated to make him 
careful in execution, and the necessary study in 
detail of the works of the greatest composers cannot 
be without influence on his own writings. The star 
of English musicians generally culminates early, 
and after a certain degree of eminence has been 
attained, a repetition of pet ideas and mannerisms 
show that the soul of the artist is allowed to slumber, 
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and facility in production of stale ‘ novelties” often 
contents the composer and his clique of admirers. 
We trust that Mr. Cusins may make ‘ Excelsior” his 
permanent rule; and ‘certainly ‘ Gideon” gives 
earnest that he will do so. 

The words of ‘‘ Gideon” are selected by the Rev. 
F. T. Cusins chiefly from the Psalms and 6th and 7th 
chapters of Judges. The story refers to the interpo- 
sition of the Lord in favour of His chosen people, 
and the miraculous overthrow of the Midianites by 
the son of Joash. The petitions of the Israelites in 
their distress, the conference of the Angel of the 
Lord with Gideon, the miraculous means suggested 
by the Angel to enable Gideon to discomfit the 
enemy, the battle in which Gideon with his 300 
men destroys the armies of the Midianites, with 
the subsequent triumph and thanksgivings, are the 
leading incidents. The personages are five—the 
Angel, Malle. Titiens; an Israelitish woman, Mdme. 
Patey; an Israelite, Mr. E. Lloyd; Gideon, Mr. 
Lewis Thomas ; and a Prophet, Mr. ‘Brandon. 

An instrumental introduction leads to a chorus of 
the People of Israel ‘* Lord, how long wilt Thou be 
angry?” followed by a tenor air ‘‘O remember not,” 
the chorus resuming ‘‘Help us, O God,” very 
carefully written and very attractive. A short choral 
_ recitative and a recitative for the Prophet ‘* Thus 
saith the Lord” introduce a contralto air, “ The 
eyes of the Lord,” admirably sung by Mdme. 
Patey. A long scene for Gideon and The Angel 
succeeds, admirably rendered. -A quarted of 
angels, and recitative and chorus iutervene 
between this scene and Gideon's air ‘ Though 
I sometimes am afraid:” which Mr. Lewis 
Thomas gave with great effect. A spirited chorus 
“* Through God will we do great acts,” written with 
no little contrapuntal skill, is as effective in execu- 
tion as it is meritorious in design and construction. 
A Recitative and Air for the Angel, ‘‘ The Lord, he it 
is,” was capitally rendered by Malle. Tietjens. A 
telling Battle Chorus, and a characteristic tenor Air, 
““O sing unto the Lord,” well given by Mr. Rigby ; 
a Triumphal March with Chorus, an unaccompanied 
Quartet, ‘‘Ascribe ye the power,’ are the chief 
pieces introducing the concluding Chorus, “0 God, 
wonderful art Thou.” Mr. Cusins conducted his 
own work, and it was by far the best performance at 
the festival. We need only further remark that the 
Oratorio was entirely successful, and will no doubt 
be speedily and frequently heard in London and 
elsewhere. The selection from ‘ Calvary” might 
as well have been omitted, for there was little in- 
terest after the conclusion of ‘‘ Gideon.” It included 
the overture, the choruses “Gentle Night” and 
‘“‘ Beloved Lord,” the soprano air by Mdlle. Tietjens, 
with chorus “ Through all thy friends’”—and the 
trio ‘“‘ Jesus, Heavenly Master ’—by Malle. Tietjens, 
Miss Martell, and Mdme. Patey. 








SUICIDE OF MR. WALTER MONT- 
GOMERY 





The well-known tragedian, Mr. Walter Mont- 
gomery shot himself on Friday evening at 
Shelley’s Hotel, Stafford Street. Only on 
Wednesday week he married, at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, Miss Laleah Burpee Bigelow, an 
American lady, and had not been in his apartments 
long, upon returning from a brief wedding holiday, 
before the report of a pistol apprised his newly- 
made wife in an adjoining room of the painful 
deed which he had committed. The shocking 
incidents concerning the suicide our readers will 
learn from the subjoined report of the coroner’s 
inquest. Mr. Montgomery was born at New York 
in 1827. He repaired to England at an early age, 
and entered a shawl manufactory at Norwich, 
He quitted a highly remunerative post there ; per- 
forming at Norwich, Yarmouth, Bristol, Bath, and 
other provincial towns, going to Birmingham in 
1854, and thence tothe Theatre Royal, Manches- 
ter, where he became a great favourite. He made 
his first appearance in London at the “Princess’s 
in Othello, and afterwards played Romeo to the 
Juliet of Malle. Stella Collas. He hus since 
performed at Drury Lane and the Haymarket; 
and in 1865 he opened the Nottingham Theatre. 
His most recent tours have been in Australia, 
where he established a high reputation. At the 
Gaiety Theatre a week or two since, he appeared 
in his favourite characters—Hamlet, i 








Giles Overreach, Lowis XI., Orlando, Romeo, snail 
Claude Melnotte. Such a termination to a career | 
which has been marked throughout by a course of 
professional and personal conduct which all bave 
respected is inexpressibly sad. In Manchester, 
where for years Mr. Montgomery has been the 
most popular of actors, thousands will deplore his 


| doctor arrived, but the deceased died instan- 
taneously. j 

The pistol was here produced by Sergeant Pope, 
of the C division; it was a small breechloader of 
American make. 

The witness added—As soon as Mrs. Mont- 
gomery saw the deceased's body she was deeply 


death as that of an intimate acquaintance. The| affected. 


announcement of his marriage appeared in Satur- 
day morning’s papers. Mr. Montgomery was to 
have played at Rochdale to-morrow night, previous 
to sailing for America on the 7th. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery was the lady who, being announced in the 
bills as ‘‘a lady, her first appearance,’ played 
Pauline at the Gaiety during the deceased's brief 


management. 


On Saturday afternoon the inquest was held at 
Shelley’s Hotel, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, 


William Maslen, 63, Archer Street, Leicester 
Square, said—I saw deceased go up in a cab to 
his house, opposite the house where the inquest 
was being held, and about a quarter of an hour 
after was ordered to go upstairs, being told that 
the gentleman had shot himself. I went up, and 
in a back room saw the deceased in a sitting 
posture, with his head lying down on one side, 
and blood oozing from his mouth; and I also 
found a pistol under a chair on his right hand side, 


before Mr. F. S. Langham, the Deputy Coroner | and blood upon it. 


for Westminster. 


Dr. Henry Hardinge, of No. 18, Grafton Street, 


Mr. Henry Melton, hatter, of No. 184, Regent | Bond Street, said—I was called to see the body 


Street, said—I knew the deceased Walter Mont-|of the deceased. 


It was warm, but life was 


gomery, who resided at No. 2, Stafford Street,| extinct. I saw blood on the ehirt, and there 


Bond Street. He was an actor, and his age was 
forty-four. I saw him on Wednesday last, the 
day he was married, and he then appeared in an 


excellent state of health and spirits. 


was blood oozing from the mouth, and a wound 
into which I eculd intrude my finger in the roof 
of the mouth, and I was shown a pistol which had 
been used for the purpose, and on holding a post 


The Coroner—Did you know of anything likely | mortem examination found that the ball had 


to annoy him ? 
Witness—No, 


The Coroner—Nothing that was likely to weigh 
on his mind, calculated to induce him to destroy 


himself ? 
Witness—Nothing. 


The Coroner—Was he under any engagement? 
Witness—Yes, for America: himself, wife, and 


a friend. 


The Coroner—Was the nature of his future en- 


gagements calculated to disturb his mind ? 
Witness—No; but his past ones were. 


The Coroner—Has he ever exhibited any symp- 


toms of his mind being overtaxed ? 
Witness—He has. 


passed to the forehead, and rebounded to the 
back, lodging in the brain. The ball was com- 
pletely flattened. There were no external marks 
but blood. Death must have been instantaneous, 
in consequence of its dividing a large vessel. 
The act must have been the act of the deceased 
himself, and from the nature of it it was not natural 
that it should have been done by any one else. 
Mr. John Henry Stringer, of No. 9, Thanet 
Place, Temple Bar, manager to the deceased, 
said—Being the last person who saw the deceased 
before the sad affair, | felt it my duty to attend 
and to say that we were at ‘leddington together 
on Friday, and that he was in good spirits, but 
much excited. The deceased had had Josses at 


The Coroner—Has he had any engagements) the Gaiety, but I do not think that they were 


lately ? 


the cause of his destroying himself, he having 


Witness—No; only the Gaiety. He lost a) enough money to clear any claims; but I consider 
great deal of money by that theatre. The losses | over excitement the cause. 


were irretrievable, and that might have possibly The Coroner— Was he of an excitable tempera- 
acted on his mind. He was a man of extraordi-| ment? 

nary application to business. I never heard him| ‘Witness—He was. 

threaten to destroy himself. I went last night to] The Coroner—He was not unhappy ? 


a room where he was staying and found him dead. 


Witness—No, overjoyed; yet he was strange 


I know nothing further. My opinion is that his|and excited. He had had erysipelas, and had 


mind was overtaxed ; that he was a man of great | used a lotion prescribed for him by Mr. Erasmus 
genius; that he was capable of going through | Wilson. 


the labour of six men; and that he was highly 


excitable. 


Mrs. Montgomery, the widow of the deceased, 
who was, as might be expected, in a sadly agitated 
state, said—Last evening, at a quarter to eleven, 
I was in the-front room of our lodgings lying on 
the sofa, my husband being in the bed-room look- 
ing over the contents of a box for some clothing, 
as hesaid. He had been poorly and depressed 
before. I had noticed it particularly during the 
past two days, but during the last six weeks he 
had been depressed. Having bad losses connected 


with the Gaiety I supposed to be the cause. 


The Coroner—Had he ever threatened to 


destroy himself ? 


Witness—No; but he bad expressed himself to | jeft No. 2, Stafford Street, Bond Street. 


the effect that such might be his end. 


The Coroner—Do you think that the depression 
was of such a nature as to act on his mind and to 


cause him to become of unsound mind ? 
Witness—I do. 


The Coroner—Do you know of anything else 
besides his losses at the theatre calculated to 


disturb his mind ? 
Witness—No, sir. 
The Coroner—Was he in good spirits ? 


Witness—No; he was in low spirits till yester- 
day afternoon, and he then had a change, and | 


The Coroner—It is a very distressing case, 
the more especially so as the deceased was only 
married on Wodussday last. The evidence of the 
doctor and the other witnesses proves it was the 
deceased’s own act, and there is no evidence to 
show that it was caused through money matters. 
The evidence shows that at the time the deceased 
was in an unsound state of mind, and I shall 
advise the jury to return a verdict to that effect. 

The jury at once returned a verdict in accord- 
ance with the coroner's suggestion. 

The funeral took place on Tuesday afternoon, 
at the Brompton Cemetery. Shortly after one 
o’clock the funeral cortége, consisting of a hearse, 
two mourning coaches, and two ordinarv carriages, 
Among 
the occupants of the coaches were Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, the widow, and several intimate friends of 
thedeceased. The graveis next the one in which lie 
the remains of Mr. T. P. Cooke, which is situated 
just under the bell tower on the east colonnade of 
the cemetery. Before the procession arrived at 
this spot, every available standing point was 
occupied, so that when the coffin was borne to the 
grave-side there was a large concourse of people, 
the majority apparently being ladies. Amongst 
those present were Mr. I’. C. King, Mr. Jordan, 
Mr. Brittain Wright, Mr. Horace Mayhew, Mr. 


became bad. He said, ‘‘ Good-bye,” and on wy | J, G, Shore, Mr. D. Leeson, Mr. Fernandez, Mr. 


going into the room he was gone. 


Alford, Mr. Edward Butler, Mr. C. Douglas, Mr. 


The Coroner—Did you hear the report of @| Atkins, Mr. Clifford, Mrs. Liston, Miss Amy Sheri- 


pistol ? 


dan, Miss Kate Rivers, ‘Miss Nelly Woolgar, Miss 


Witness—I did. I did not know before that he | Cleveland, Miss Swinburne, Mr. 8. May, Mr. Wal- 


had a pistol. I screamed for Mra. Shaw, the | ter Joyce, Mr. Gaston Murray, Mr. Moreland, Mr. 
landlady, telling her that my husband had killed MacIntyre, &c. 


himself. Except his losses I know of nothing to 


have caused him to do it. . 








Mr. Frederick Shelley, landlord of Shelley’s| Hotzowar's Pri1s.—The Greatest Wonder of Modern Times. 
‘They correct 


Hotel, Albemarle Street, said—Yesterday even- 


bile, prevent flatulency, cleanse the liver, and 


pu renovate ; then the 
ing, while standing at my door, I heard a report purify ey my eee Bee 


the appetite, invigorate the,nerves, promote 


of a pistol, and the screams of Mrs. Montgomery. health, and reinstate the weak to an ardour of feeling never 


The landlady requested me to go upstairs. 


re 
went up and found the deceased between the bed | Mtonishes everybody, 
and the dressing-table, and with the assistance of plaints which are incidental 
a young man lifted him up that he might breathe, \ 
and the young man found under a chair a pistol. 
I then sent for a doctor and the police, and a 


expected, The sale of these Pills throughout the globe 
4 convincing the most sceptical that 

to Holloway's Pills for removing the com- 
eek and a bouk te toss whe talbor 
deed a blessing to icted, a r 
from any disorder, intornal or external. Thousands of persoos 
| have testified that by their use alone they have been 

to health after other remedies had proved unsuccessful, 
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The Kembles. An Account of the Kemble Family, 
including the Lives of Mrs. Siddons and her 
brother, John Philip Kemble. By Percy Fir1z- 
GERALD, M.A., F.S.A. Two volumes. London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 1871. 

The rise of a taste for German drama on the one 
hand, and the recklessness and extravagance of 
Sheridan on the other, were two factors in the decay 
of Drury Lane at the commencement of this century. 
The German school stimulated a taste for psycho- 
logical horrors alien to the traditions of the British 
stage. Kotzebue's ‘* Stranger,” ‘‘ The Mountaineers,” 
** Penruddock,” “ Octavian,” came into fashion and 
sufficed to revolutionise the play-bill at the national 
house. From morbid analysis to rant and hyperbole 
the transition was easy, and “ Pizarro” was the 
next production which found most favour, and after 
that “ Tamerlane.” In the latter play Mrs. Siddons 
had to stoop her severe classic attitude to such 
fustian as this : 


Patience! Distraction! Blast the tyrant! blast him 

Avenging lightnings !—snatch him hence, ye fiends! 

Love! Death! Moneses! 
While shrieking the above lines, on one occasion, 
she swooned away and her head was heard to strike 
on the floor. The taste for the classical drama 
was steadily declining; meanwhile Sheridan was 
in perpetual straits for money. Not that the 
theatrical receipts were poor: on the contrary, 
a ranting play like “ Pizarro" would run for thirty 
nights (a long run in those days) and inspire the 
brush of Lawrence as well as enchain half the 
town ; and a * dog-piece ” with a real Newfoundland 
would send a crammed audience into rapturous 
delight. The record of which things, and the story 
of such banalities as the triumphant career of 
Master Betty, the infant Roscius, provoke some 
sobering thoughts. We are accustomed to lament 
the present degeneracy of the stage, and to talk of 
its palmy days. Now the Augustan age of the 
drama was certainly the day when Sheridan was 
writing comedies, when Jolin Kemble, Charles 
Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, and Miss O'Neil adorned the 
boards, and when the light of Young and Edmund 
Kean lay on the eastern horizon. These were the 
* good old times” if ever good old times existed. 
Yet what do we find, taking contemporary criticism 
as our guide? A lamentable perversity of public 
taste—people running after performing dogs and 
infant phenomena—Shakespeare neglected for melo- 
dramas such as are now presented at the Victoria 
and Grecian—pieces overloaded with stage acces- 
sories, real horses, real hounds, real elephants, and 
real everything except real art—and the great histri- 
onic lights and guides of the age apologising for it all, 
saying the public will have these things, and they 
must abase themselves in order to live. It is the 
old story. The Augustan age is never now, it is 
always then. In our days we talk of the great time 
when Macready flourished; in Macready’s time the 
golden age was Kean’s age; while Kean’s con- 
temporaries put it back to Kemble’s day, and 
Kemble’s fellows thought fondly of Garrick. Mr. 
Fitzgerald, himself a disparager of the modern and 
a lauder of the ancient, is forced to confess the 
intangibility of the age of gold, 


‘When we look back to this era, and think of the 
extravagances displayed to entice a British audience 
within the theatres; how ‘the dog Carlo,’ the 
leading player in‘ The Caravan’ filled the house 
night after night; how ‘infant prodigies’ like 
Master Betty and Miss Mudie were put forward; 
how pantomimes like ‘ Mother Goose’ delighted the 
town ; how ranting melodramas like ‘ Pizarro’ were 
followed, and how finally, as will be seen, horses, 
hounds, and wild beasts were introduced—we must 
own that Kemble, a pillar of the stage, was all 
through more or less connected with this degrada- 
tion! Low as has recently sunk the English siage 
—for there are signs of amendment visible—it may 
be questioned if its condition was ever lower than at 
this disastrous period, when Garrick had been dead 
but a few years, and the great names of Kemble and 
Siddons were adorning the stage. He was no doubt 
helpless to a certain degree; but it is unfortunate 
for him that his name should be connected with 
buch ap era, 





In the month of February, 1811,* the whole town 
was rushing to see another of these extrava- 
ganzas, ‘Blue Beard,’ which had been revived 
with great magnificence, for which a whole cir- 
cus troupe had been engaged. Splendid dresses, 
elaborate conflicts on horseback, in which the 
‘highly-trained animals’ simulated all the agonies 
of death, with the capture of towns, were spectacles 
that filled the theatres for many a night. But the 
managers were justly pursued with ridicule, much of 
which fell, as of course, upon Kemble. The jesters 
invented scenes between him and postulants for the 
stage—amusing malentendus, in which the manager 
was exhibited as taking their proposals as referring 
to ‘a barb,’ instead of. to a gay actress. An 
imaginary list of rules was drawn up to regulate the 
behaviour of four-footed performers behind the 
scenes, which referred to a recent dispute on forfeits 

etween the manager and players. ‘Every mare or 
horse,’ it ran, ‘who refuses a part shall forfeit one 
peck of oats. Should any horse, mare, or gelding 
come to rehearsal in dirty shoes, or lie down in the 
green-room, he shall forfeit one peck. For snorting 
during rehearsal, one peck.’ ”’ 

We need not follow the translation of John Kemble 
from Drury Lane to Covent Garden, the burning 
down of the latter, and the O. P. riots. The 
frequent outbursts of popular ill-will which im- 
perilled the fame and comfort of the Kembles is 
painful food for reflection. These demonstrations 
of spite were often as unreasoning as they were 
cruel. An audience would turn unruly all at once 
and without provocation fling an apple or a curse at 
the favourite’s head. The press would join in the 
scandal-hunting and personality of the epoch, 
matter which now-a-days if true would be deemed 
unfit for publicity and if false would bring down an 
action for libel and sounding compensation, was 
daily printed by the first journals of London. Im- 
pertinent insinuations concerning public performers; 
charges of unchristian conduct; task-taking about 
the assumed greed of this one and that one ; letters 
to the Editor full of false accusations; cartoons 
caricaturing the physique of a popular favourite 
in the most offensive way; these phenomena 
exhibit the relations of actor and audience. In 
nothing more palpably does the Golden Age 
myth collapse than in an investigation of the 
social status of the actor during the halcyon 
period. He had no social status whatever; he 
was the plaything of an audience that would 
applaud him one moment and wreck his theatre 
and his private house the next; his family 
affairs were hounded down by the Paul Prys of the 
press and public; no detail was spared, no motive 
respected, no age or sex spared; a mob fixed the 
rate at which he was to make money, and how he 
was to keep it; and any attempt to assert his own 
independence or self-respect was punished by an 
emeute in the theatre, and a volley of printed libels 
scattered over the land, This.was the condition of 
the actor’s life sixty years ago—not of the indifferent 
actor, but of the féted, petted, and spoiled. Compare 
therewith his freedom from intrusion at the present 
day, and the respect with which the public accords 
him his civicrights, and let us put an end tothe blague 
about the day when the drama really flourished. 

The second volume of Mr. Fitzgerald’s book is even 
more discursive than the first. Herein is the 
author's failing shown. He attempts to deal com- 
paratively with Mrs. Siddons’s personations, bringing 
into the field those of other great actresses—Rachel, 
Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Yates. Now such 
estimates must always be empirical. The charm of 
a voice, a tone, a look, a gesture, is an essence too 
subtle for analysis. It leaves nothing behind: it is 
the ether poured upon the hand, which flies into 
space before you can look at it, much less compare 
it with anything else. There is no method known of 
photographing the fame of a great actor: his reputa- 
tion must be taken by future ages entirely on trust. 
We cannot therefore say Mr. Fitzgerald succeeds in 
fixing the precise hold which Mrs. Siddons exercised 
on her audiences. That it was enormous in its effects 





* The excitement caused by this dog was inconceivable. 


He made his appearance at Drury Lane, and was one of those 
lucky hits that now and propped the totterring fortunes 
of 8 ‘s house. A success had been ass and 


the Newfoundland "s plunge had excited the 
roarious cnthusinans, dheddnn came rushing in bebind 


the 


scenes “for his preserver.” The gratified author of 
the he at ted himself, “ Not 
Seite ae coat eet 





we know; but we can form no absolute theory of it, 
any more than we can form an absolute theory of 
magnetism. Otherwise Mr. Fitzgerald’s book is 
interesting: he has too a picturesque style though 
it now and then trips through carelessness into slip- 
shod English, and French as doubtful as the 
mysterious sentence (ascribed to Talma of all 
men)— 
“On doit qu’on doit lui un monument par souscription.” 


We cannot say that the light thrown upon Mrs, 
Siddons in her personal character adds to the 
admiration due to her. She is here figured as cold, 
haughty, repellant. She seems to have wanted 
heart, her intellectual being developed at the 
expense of her moral faculties. But no breath of 
slander ever assailed her virtue. In modesty and 
propriety she was the pattern of her calling and her 
sex. Her retirement from the stage (which she 
tarely broke afterwards, and then only to find her 
powers perceptibly diminished) forms an interesting 
chapter. Her life, after her departure from the 
stage, would have little interest for the public. It 
was noted that age dealt with her very lightly, and 
she was always considered to look many years 
younger than she really was. Her seventy-second 
birthday was spent with her friends the Darnleys, 
at their place in Kent, where she found Prince 
Leopold “ a very agreeable and sensible converser,” 
and where the Duchess of Kent seemed to “ justify 
all the opinions of her amiability.” The anniver- 
sary was celebrated handsomely there. She died in 
1831, aged 76. Her brother John had preceded her 
to the tomb by eight years, from the retirement 
which he had so justly earned. The life of Charles 
Kemble was uneventful, The great success of his 
brother and sister had made everything smooth for 
him. He had no struggles to endure; he was not 
obliged “ to fight his way,” as they had done. A 
place was found for him almost at once, at a great 
theatre ; and though he was thus favoured, he had 
the wisdom to use this advantage as an opportunity 
for diligent study and training, and fairly werked 
his way up to a special position in which he had no 
rival. He retired in 1836, and became Examiner 
of Plays, dying in 1854. He left two daughters,— 
Adelaide, who made a reputatien in opera in the 
character of Norma, but who soon left the stage to 
marry Mr. Sartoris; the other, Fanny, at present 
Mrs. Butler, chiefly distinguished for classical 
readings, and for having written some pleasant 
American journals. His son, John Mitchell Kemble, 
became remarkable for talents of quite a different 
order, and his studies in philology have given him 
@ respectable reputation among savans. Stephen 
Kemble, the third of the brothers, held an inferior 
degree. His chief reputation was that he could 
play Falstaff without stuffing. 








Tus SuBvENTION TO Frenon THeataes.—The 
Daily Telegraph, commenting on the new sub- 
ventions to Paris theatres thinks that even on 
the reduced dotation the managers will be able to 
do pretty well; and looking at the fact that the 
principal theatres have been subsidised, with but 
rare intervals, from the days of Louis Quatorze to 
those of M. Thiers, it is not surprising that many 
of the Parisian directeurs have made ample 
fortunes. Itis consolitary to know that ‘‘panem 
et circenses!” is a cry which has not yet lost its 
significance in Paris, whose theatres are to 
“gratified” to the extent of a million of francs or 
forty thousand pounds a year. Could we spare 
twenty, or ten, or five, or one thousand pounds 
per annum for the subvention of a British national 
theatre? As itis, the State gives not one farthing 
for the support of the Drama; but the licenser of 
plays blithely pockets his guinea for every dra- 
matic production sent to him tobe read, and 
punctually on Ash Wednesday the unhappy actors 
and actresses are mulcted of their night's salaries 
in consequence of our being such a truly virtuous 
and religious people. It +A certainly true thst, 
were Parliament asked to grant even the most 
moderate subsidy to a national theatre, the crucial 
question might be put, ‘‘ Your national theatre— 
where is it ? Where are your good actors and 
actresses who would generously co-operate with 
the management in mererins the public taste 
and who would be content with moderately remu- 
nerative salaries instead of demanding “ stay 
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Costa’s Désut in Encuanp.—It was the fashion 
at that time with the committee of management of 
the Birmingham Festival, as it has been ever since, 
to give “‘ commissions ” to composers of eminence to 
produce a new work for the occasion. Such a com- 
mission had been accepted by Zingarelli, who at the 
last moment, being unwell, and frightened at the 
long journey that was before him—he was then in 
his seventy-seventh year—sent over his favourite 
pupil, Costa, with the score of a ‘‘ Cantata sacra” 
upon the words of the 12th chapter of Isaiah, with 
the strict injunction that he was both to produce 
and conduet it in his stead. On Costa’s arrival in 
Birmingham and presenting himself before the 
committee, those wiseacres concluded that such a 
mere stripling could but be wholly unequal to the 
task which he was ready to perform, and for which 
he was so much the better prepared, because he had 
scored every one of the four motivos of which the 
Cantata consisted. They one and all positively 
refused to allow him to fulfil his mission, and 
demanded whether he could sing; for if he were 
able to do so, they would give him an engagement. 
Upon his reply that conducting, not singing, was 
his province, and that he had never appeared in the 
latter capacity in public, they gave him to under- 
stand that, unless he did so, not one shilling of his 
expenses would they pay him! There was nothing 
for him to do but to submit to these hard, miserly, 
and unjust terms. The consequence of this was, 
that he was put down to take part in various con- 
certed pieces with which he was acquainted, and to 
sing several solos both at the morning and evening 
performances, the latter of which were given in the 
theatre, most of the operatic selections being 
presented in character. Costa’s début in this direc- 
tion—as unfair as it was unexpected—was with 
Miss Fanny Ayrton in a scena from Rossini’s 
“ Donna del Lago, “O mattutini albori.” What 
with fright, as well as from the novelty of his posi- 
tion, he failed; and although by dint of that innate 
firmness of character which had yet fully to develope 
itself, he made a far better impression than might 
have been anticipated, he did not escape from the 
cruelty of unjust criticism, by means of which the 
writer, without the slightest knowledge of the facts, 
assumed that ‘ Signor Costa was, as it were, forced 
upon the committee by the request of Zingarelli, 
but that the singer was little, if at all, better than 
the composition.”” There were, however, other 
persons present at that Festival, who formed a far 
different judgmei of the qualifications of the young 
musician, and predicted that the world would hear 
and know much more of him hereafter.—Musical 
Recollections, in Tinsley’s Magazine. 


Mrs. Sippons’s Costumes.—The great actress, it 
is plain, delighted in gaudy colours and flaring 
contrasts. She seems to have always appeared in 
the short-waisted dresses of the Empire, which, to 
one of a full figure, was singularly unbecoming. 
Her stage dresses, too, except in the instance of 
Eastern characters, were nothing more than 
elaborate variations of the ordinary costume then in 
fashion. This shows us how backward, even in her 
day, were notions of stage propriety. She was 
fond of gold and silver trimmings, crowns, tiaras, 
and stage jewels, and when she played a gloomy or 
highly tragical character, appeared in black velvet 
or black satin. In almost every character she wore 
a@ long veil, either black or white, and from her 
shoulders floated gossamer-like streamers. These 
adornments seemed more suited to the conven- 
tional and rather primitive conception of the 
“ Tragedy Queen ” than to the genius of an original 
actress. But the truth was, as I have before pointed 
out, the Kembles were not a little ‘‘ stagey” in their 
method, and rather cramped their natural ability 
with too great a reliance on the solemn accessories of 
‘the boards.” - Her dress in the early part of “ NZac- 
beth ® was a heavy black robe, with a broad border 
which ran from her shoulders down to her feet, of 
the most vivid crimson, with also a long white veil. 
In the third act she changed this costume for 
another black dress, with great gold bands lacing it 
across, and gold ornaments round her neck and in 
her hair. In Queen Katharine her dress was a puce- 
coloured flowing robe and train; with a white vest 
and petticoat. When the more tragic scenes came 
on she assumed a sort of speckled black and white 
lace mantle, over a black silk dress, with a coronet 
and necklace of pearls. The effect was truly 
funereal. In Constance she wore black velvet and 
gold, a white veil, and a diadem. In Belvidera, 
black satin, with a white petticoat. In Isabella she 
had nearly the same; but in the third act assumed 
white and gold. In Calista she appeared in a vivid 
cerise-coloured robe, with white petticoat.and white 
cords and tassels. In the ‘ Grecian Daughter” she 





wore a white dress under a rag Ane mantle and 
ermione phe ap- 


train, all trimmed with gold. 





peared in white, with a sort of cloak trimmed in 
yellow. The Eastern Zara exhibited a tall plume 
of gaudy feathers, a vivid green robe and train, a 
yellow bodice, and a white petticoat embroidered in 
colours. It is impossible to describe the effect of 
this execrable combination. Klvira appeared in a 
vast green velvet mantle and train; Jane Shore ina 
dull brown robe, with a white petticoat. In Portia 
she wore a huge yellow hat and plume. In “ Mary 
Queen of Scots” she appeared in yellow. As the 
Lady in * Comus”’ she wore blue. As Hamlet she 
wore a black fringed cloak, draped about her like a 
lady’s shawl, and the general effect was that of a 
burly ill-formed man. If we may judge by her 
costume in Mrs. Oakley, her light comedy costume 
was singularly inappropriate, which consisted of a 
deep brown pelisse, with an enormous muff that 
covered half her figure, and a vast nodding plume 
of feathers. A tall and portly woman thus arrayed 
must have presented a grotesque appearance. Mean 
and disagreeable, too, was her aspect when she 
condescended to assume the character of the 
cobbler’s wife in “ The Devil to Pay”—a red stuff 
gown, blue apron, shock head of hair, &c.— The 
Kembles, By Percy Fitzgerald. 


Scorr a Commonrnace Derrinrator.—* While 
Shakespeare works from the heart outwards, Scott,” 
says Mr. Carlyle, ‘“‘ works from the skin inwards, 
never getting near the heart of men.” The books 
are addressed entirely to the every-day mind. They 
have nothing to do with emotions or principles, 
beyond those of the ordinary country gentleman ; 
and, we may add, of the country gentleman with 
his digestion in good order, and his hereditary gout 
still in the distant future. The more inspiring 
thoughts, the deeper passions, are altogether beyond 
his range. If in his width of sympathy, and his 
vivid perception of character within certain limits, 
he reminds us of Shakespeare, we can find no 
analogy in his writings to the passion of ‘* Romeo 
and Juliet,” or to the intellectual agony of ‘* Hamlet.” 
The charge, we see, is not really that Scott lacks 
faith, but that he never appeals, one way or the 
other, to the faculties which make faith a vital 
necessity to some natures, or lead to a desperate 
revolt against established faiths in others. If 
Byron and Scott could have been combined; if the 
energetic passions of the one could have been 
joined to the healthy nature and quick sympathies 
of the other, we might have seen another Shake- 
speare in the nineteenth century. As it is, both of 
them are maimed and imperfect on different sides. 
It is, in fact, remarkable how Scott fails when he 
attempts a flight into the regions where he is less 
at home than in his ordinary style. Take, for 
instance, a passage from ‘Rob Roy,” where our 
dear friend, the Baillie, Nicol Jarvie, is taken 
prisoner by Rob Roy’s amiable wife, and appeals to 
her feelings of kinship: ‘‘‘I dinna ken,’ said the 
undaunted Baillie, ‘if the kindred has ever been 
weel redd out to you yet, cousin; but it’s kenned, 
and can be proved. My mother, Elspeth Mac- 
farlane (otherwise MacGregor), was the wife of my 
father, Denison Nicol Jarvie (peace be with them 
baith), and Elspeth was the daughter of Farlane 
Macfarlane (or MacGregor), at the shieling of Loch 
Sloy. Now, this Farlane Macfarlane (or MacGregor), 
as his surviving daughter, Maggy Macfarlane, who 
married Duncan Macnab, of Stuckavrallachan, can 
testify, stood as near to your gudeman, Robin 
MacGregor, as in the fourth degree of kindred, fur 
——’ ‘The virago lopped the geneulogical tree by 
demanding haughtily if a stream of rushing water 
acknowledged any relation with the portion with- 
drawn from it for the mean domestic uses of those 
who dwelt on its banks?” What are we to say to 
this? That the Baillie is as real a human being as 
ever lived—as the present Lord Mayor, or Mr. 
Edmund Beales, or Dandie Dinmont, or Sir Walter 
himself ; and that Mrs. Macgregor has obviously 
just stepped off the boards of a minor theatre, 
devoted to the melodrama. As long as Scott keeps 
to his strong ground, his figures are as good flesh 
and blood as ever walked in the Salt-market of 
Glasgow: when once he tries his heroics, he 
manufactures his characters from the materials 
used by the frequenters of masked balls.—Some 
Words about Sir Walter Scott, in the Cornhill 
Magazine. 


Goop ror a ParaGrarnx.—While superintending 
the production of Knowles’s “ John of Procida,” I 
met with an accident, which I only mention for the 
sake of a characteristic anecdote in connection with 
it. In passing from the stage into the pit over some 
planks that had been placed for the purpose of our 
going to and fro to see the effect of the scenery, one 
of them slipped, and, falling on the back of a pit 
seat, I broke a rib, and was consequently confined to 
my house for about'a fortnight. On my first visit to 
the theatre afterwards, I crawled out to get some 
luncheon at the Garrick, and returning to the theatre 
at avery slow pace, I met under the piazza one of 


was slightly acquainted. He stopped me, and 
remarked upon the alteration in my appearance, and 
the difficulty I seemed to have in walking. I 
explained to him the cause, upon which he eéx- 
claimed, ‘‘ God bless me! How sorry I am I never 
heard of it!" I was both touched and surprised by 
the evident interest he took in the matter, consider- 
ing we knew s0 little of each other, and was about to 
express my appreciation of his sympathy, when 
before I could speak he added, “ It would have made 
such a capital paragraph.”"—* Recollections by J. NR. 
Planché,” in London Society. 


Reynotps's “Traaic Musr.”—To stand before 
this noble work—before its inspiration, grandeur, 
and dignity—makes us feel irresistibly that it is 
almost the finest and most satisfactory homage that 
has ever been paid to the stage. As he gazes, the 
spectator feels a sort of reverence, not only for the 
gifted woman it represents, but for the profession 
she followed. The artist, Northcote says, threw his 
whole soul into the work, and never took so much 
pains. Its rich brown tones are laid in the same 
key as those of Rembrandt, but its chief charm has 
been characterised by Mr. Tom Taylor with great 
felicity, who describes it, justly, as ‘the finest 
example of truly idealised portraiture, in which we 
have at once an epitome of the sitter’s distinction, 
calling, or achievement and the loftiest expression 
of which the real form and features are capable.” 
In short, it is earthly in the likeness, and yet 
spiritualised by the touch of poetry. The general 
pose was suggested by a work of Michael Angelo. 
Mrs. Siddons gave what seemed to be two different 
accounts of the origin of the attitude. When the 
painter invited her to seat herself on her “ undis- 
puted throne,”’ he was so pleased, she said, with the 
position that he would not let heralterit. On another 
occasion she told Mrs. Philips that after she had been 
arranged in position, when Sir Joshua was mixing 
his colours, that she turned to look at a picture in the 
room, and this change had been seized by the 
painter. Both amount to the same thing, in giving 
her the credit of the suggestion. Between this work 
and one of the finest of Titian'’s which faced it, De 
la Roche could not decide. Barry said it was the 
finest idealisation in the world; and Lawrence, 
that it was the finest female portrait ever 
painted. With a delicacy which she might 
have reciprocated, he completed his noble work by 
inscribing his name on the hem of her garment. 
The painter was an enthusiastic admirer of her 
performances, and was highly gratified at her style 
of dress ; a short waist instead of the long stiff stays, 
her hair generally laid close in little curls and braids, 
so as to display the shape of the head, At the 
theatre he always sat in the orchestra, in a line of 
famous men, Burke, Gibbon, Sheridan, Windham, 
and Fox, down whose dark cheeks the tears were 
often seen trickling. —The Kembles. By Perey Fitz- 
gerald. 


Matipran’s Exacceration.—When Malibran 
played Leonara in Beethoven's “ Fidelio” at Covent 
Garden—after Mdme. Schrider-Devrient had, so far 
as a London audience was concerned, *' created” that 
part—she produced such an immense sensation by 
the manner in which she presented the pistol at the 
head of Pizarro in the prison scene, that she was 
again and again recalled. The next night, when the 
same scene had to be represented, she produced two 
pistols, and thus imparted such a sense of the 
ridiculous to the scene as wholly to destroy its 
effectiveness.—Musical Recollections, in Tinsley’s 
Magazine. 


Kemsie as Srronter.—Long after, John and 
Stephen Kemble were fond of recalling the grotesque 
incidents of. this early probation. With a grim. 
humour, John would tell of that highly critical 
stroller, who took the view that Kent in ‘‘ King Lear” 
was a doctor, and appeared with grizzled wig, black 
suit, a cane held to his nose, and a box under 
his arm. He would support his view by the 
passages-— 

“Do kill & physician Lear!" 

“To new climes my old trunk I'll bear.” 
The trunk, he said, being the medicine chest. 
Stephen Kemble, always an admirable raconteur, 
overflowed with such sketches. He described to 
Mr. Taylor, with infinite humour, a season of 
privation in a once wretched village, where the poor 
strollers could not muster a farthing, and where the 
unhappy beings, of whom he was one, were baited 
and hunted by furious landladies.. To avoid this 
persecution he laid in bed two days, suffering the 

angs of hunger, and then his only resource was a 
Vistant turnip field, to which he was persuaded to 
bring Davenport, (the husband of the well-known 
actress,) boasting of the hospitality of the establish- 
ment they were going to, its vast size, and thus 
raised the hopes of his unfortunate companion, 
until the disclosure was made that it was a turnip. 





the reporters of the Morning Herald, with whom I 


field.—The Kembles, By Perey Fitzgerald, 
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The Vaudeville reopens on Monday with Mr. 
Albery’s new comedy, ‘* Appleblossoms.” 

A burlesque on the ‘ Three Musketeers” by Mr. 
Farnie is in preparation at the Strand. 

A new ballet, “ lama, la Hija del Fuego,” pre- 
pared by Mr. Milano, has been produced with great 
success at Madrid. 





Mdme. Carvalho will resume an old part in the 


** Pré aux Cleres,” at the Opéra Comique, and also 
reproduce “ L’Ambassadrice.” 





MM. Gondinet and Offenbach are to read next 
week their new opera “Si le Roi savait,” to the 
company of the Opera Comique.” 





The work of the new Opéra in Paris has been 
recommenced under M. Charles Garnier. It is 
expected the house will be ready for opening in four 
or five years. 





Ole Bull is still seriously ill in America, but has 
somewhat improved of late. Meanwhile his agent 
has been instructed to cancel all his engagements— 
nearly two hundred in number, 





The Surrey Theatre again passes into the hands 
of Mr. Shepherd, and this month opens for drama 
with a strong company including Mr. Henry Neville, 
Mr. E. F, Edgar, Mr. Holston, Miss Julia Daly, &c. 





Auber has bequeathed an annual sum of 5000fr. 
to the Paris Conservatoire, to be given as a premium 
for the best comic opera, 2000fr. are to be awarded 
to the librettist, and 3000fr. to the composer of the 
music. 





The 400th performance of “ La Chatte Blanche” 
has been attained at the Gaité. These four hundred 











nights have realised a total of nearly 1,500,000 
francs £60,000! Mr. Boucicault outdone by a 
Frenchman ! 

Signor Tamberlik, who is in Mexico, was lately 
called before the curtain no fewer than twenty 
times, and received 3000 bouquets during the 
‘« Credo ;” at its conclusion his carriage was dragged 
in triumph to his hotel. 





The Figaro says n London manager has offered to 
Theresa an engagement at 1000 francs per night. 
Again we ask why not make it millions? This lady 
is always being offered thousands by London 
managers, and the proceeding must have grown 
monotonous. 

The London Opéra Comique Theatre closed its 
doors unexpectedly on Saturday night. It is 
announced for re-opening to-morrow with a version 
of “ Fanchon; or, the Will o’ the Wisp,” Miss 
Gourlay in the title-role. Qui vivra verra—or possibly 
ne verra pas. 





Sir Sterndale Bennett has given the Directors of the 
Royal National Opera Company permission to per- 
form (for the first time on the operatic stage) his 
cantata, ‘*‘ The May Queen,” which will be produced 
at St. James’s Theatre, next month, under the 
direction of Miss Rose Hersee, who will represent 
the May Queen. 





The Budget Committee of the Versailles Assembly 
has just reported in favour of granting subventions 
to theatres. It proposes that the new scale of 
allowances shall be, to the Grand Opéra, 600,000f ; 
to the Théatre Francais, 240,000f; to the Opéra 
Comique, 100,000f; to the Italiens, 100,000f.; and 
to the Odéon, 60,000f. 





Saturday’s Charivari has a caricature in which 
M. Thiers, on a velocipede, is advancing along a 
tight rope, stretched across a circus, and balancing 
himself by means of a long pole, on one end of 
which is written ‘‘ Left,” and on the other “ Right.” 
A female figure representing France is admirably 
looking on and applauding. Beneath are the words, 
“ The Circus outdone.” 





Sir Julius Benedict is still at Berlin. On Tuesday 
last he had the honour of receiving an invitation to 
Potsdam, from the Imperial Prince and Princess of 
Germany, and was treated with great consideration, 
being seated during supper next but one to their 
Imperial Highnesses. There is every probability of 
Sir Julius’s Opera ‘“* The Crusaders” being brought 
out at Berlin in the ensuing winter. 





Another “phenomenon” is now occupying the 
attention of the musical public in Germany, namely, 
Malle. Jeanne Becker, aged 13, the daughter of Jean 
Becker, of violin fame. The youthful pianiste per- 
formed lately in public at a concert at Mannheim, 
in Germany. From all accounts the juvenile artist 
gained great applause, and will no doubt ere long 
make some noise in musical circles. 





After a short but rapid illness Mr. St. Albyn suc- 
cumbed last week to consumption. He had been 
under hospital treatment for three weeks, but no 
hopes were entertained of his recovery. The last 
engagement of this tenor (who was associated with 
the Pyne and Harrison management of Covent 
Garden) was at the Globe Theatre, where last May 
he represented the Brigand in “ Falsacappa.” The 
deceased was buried at Woking. 





Madrid is great in equestrian performances. The 
latest sensation has been a spectacle, at the Circo 
de Price, of ‘‘ The Battle of Castillejo and the Taking 
of Tetuan,” founded on events in the late Morocco 
war, supported by the whole of the company, and 
assisted by upwards of 300 soldiers from the Madrid 
garrison with full regimental band. This spectacle 
is handsomely mounted, and is without doubt one 
of the truest attempts at mimic warfare ever put on 
the stage. At this Cirque upwards of 3000 people, 
comfortably seated, have a perfect yiew of the per- 








formances, both in the circle and on the stage. The 
Spanish order of Isabella Catolica has been conferred 
upon Mr. Price in recognition of the meritorious 
manner in which he has for so many years con- 
ducted one of the leading amusements of Madrid. 





The death} of Miss Raynham is announced from 
Homburg: a clever and vivacious actress, who will 
be remembered for her assumption of the gamin 
Sam Willoughby in “The Ticket-of-Leave Man.” 
Subsequently she joined the Strand company, 
played Henry VIII. in “ Windsor Castle” burlesque, 
and a sailor part in the travesty of ‘ L’Africaine.” 
Her performance of Masaniello in. Brough’s bur- 
lesque of that opera was also memorable. She had 
a strong voice and considerable energy in such 
assumptions. Miss Raynham died on the 23rd ult. 
of decline at the early age of 27. It is to the disgrace 
of the town of Homburg, in whose enrichment 
English gold and English fashion have borne so 
large a part, that the municipal authorities declined 
to furnish the burial expenses, Miss Raynham’s 
illness having drained her resources. Ultimately 
private benevolence supplied funds sufficient for a 
modest funeral, 





The Bishop of Carlisle, preaching on the opening 
of a new church at Windermere the other day, 
insisted on the importance of making Church 
services attractive. He said the service of tho 
Church of England is essentially a musical service, 
the Book of Common Prayer is essentially a musical 
book, and if we reduce the glorious service which 
the Reformation provided us to the bare, cold, un- 
musical skeleton to which it has sometimes been 
reduced, we do an injustice to the Prayer-book, to 
the Reformation, and to those of our brethren who 
are only too willing to make excuse. “ Do not let 
us allow all the fascinations of song to be mono- 
polised by the world, the flesh, and the devil. I re- 
commend nothing beyond the bounds of good taste 
and sound judgment. But I do believe that of all 
the compulsions that can be brought to bear upon 
those who are inclined to make excuses, the com- 
pulsion of a musical hearty service is among the 
most successful.” 





After a very successful season Mr. Sothern has 
been obliged to succumb to the effects of tropical 
heat and incessant hard work, and to temporarily 
suspend his farewell performances at the Hay- 
market Theatre. He will, however, reappear there 
on Monday for twenty-two nights, playing ‘‘ Dun- 
dreary,” “* David Garrick,” “ Augustus Thrilling- 
ton,’’ and several other of-his popular réles. 
conclusion of these farewell performances, Mr. 
Sothern will sail from Liverpool on the 7th of 
October, for New York in the Cunard mail steamer 
Scotia, having entered into arrangements for a 
tour of nearly a year’s duration in the chief cities of 
the United States and Canada, where he is already 
well known, though he has obtained his present 
position on the stage since he returned to England. 
His last performance at the Haymarket previous to 
his departure for New York—where he is to appear 
at Niblo’s Gardens early in October—will be under 
the patronage of the Prince and Princess of Wales.” 





A testimonial, consisting of a handsome silver 
salver and claret jug, has been presented to Mr. 
George Perren, in the Crystal Palace Opera Theatre, 
on the occasion of the series of English operas 
under his direction being brought toaclose. Mr. 
Newton presided, and handed the testimonial to Mr. 
Perren. The inscription was:—‘ Presented to 
George Perren, Esq., director of the Crystal Palace 
Opera Company, by a few friends, in recognition of 
his unwearied exertions in the revival of English 
opera and the development of native talent, 31st 
Aug., 1871.” Mr. Perren acknowledged the com- 
pliment in a feeling speech, and the proceedings 
closed with a vote of thanks to the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee, proposed by Mr. William Lovell. During 
the speeches which were made the growing popu- 
larity of the operas which Mr. Perren had so ably 
produced was held to be a matter of mutual 
congratulation, and the operatic performances were 
regarded as an indisputable proof of the sound taste 
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and quick appreciation of the English public. It 
was stated that the representations had been a 
source of great enjoyment to the large numbers of 
foreigners who had sojourned in London during 
the year. Mr. Perren’s own services as singer as 
well as manager were of course not forgotten in the 
eulogies pronounced. 





That Roman singers have the finest voices in the 
world is frequently asserted. Consul Severn thinks 
it is because the Roman mothers, when they go to 
work, swaddle their babies, and hang them to a 
hook in the wall. The bambino, thus left to itself, 
squalls to its heart’s content for hours together, 
‘‘which continued act of crying exercises and forms 
the vocal organs in an extraordinary manner.” It 
is clear, then, that if an impresario were to select 
well-developed pauper babies from our metropolitan 
workhouses he would have the elements of a 
magnificent choir. After the age of infantine 
vagitus, he could, of course, flog his young pupils at 
regular intervals, and as they grew older still he 
could take them once a day to a Metropolitan 
Police Court, to hear one of those touching *‘ appro- 
priate admonitions ” which ‘ leave not a dry eye in 
the court.” It is possible, of course, that Signor 
Mario was thus trained. But still the hypothesis is 
a little far-fetched. The Italians have always been 
a nation of singers, partly because they breathe 
pure air, partly because they have so many choral 
services. 





A correspondent of a German newspaper conveys 
his impressions of Mr. Phelps in “ Macbeth "— 
a performance recently witnessed by him. The 
eminent tragedian meets with condign punishment 
as follows :—‘* Mr. Phelps, the representative of the 
title réle, had been praised to me as an actor of 
talent; one who had gained in experience what he 
had lost of youth. I found, alas! the second part 
of this verdict fully confirmed ; not so, however, the 
first. I had rather to learn, as experience, that a 
Coulissenreisser (scene-splitter), without pathos or 
dignity, could make such an offensive caricature of 
one of the highest stage characters, as (I can state 
to the honour of German taste) would never be 
tolerated in a second or third-rate theatre of a 
German capital, much less be received with applause, 
as was here the case. Mr. Phelps appeared to 
possess a particular knack in this—never to vary 
the intonation of his voice in the longest sentence, 
but, as it were, always to continue the note G until 
finishing off the last» syllable, when he throws the 
audience a deeper note as a sort of bait, at which 
they were expected to nibble with applause.”’ 





In a lecture recently delivered at Toronto, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith thus propounded his antipathy 
towards novelists :— 


“Novelists often debase fiction by obtruding their 
personal vanities, favouritisms, fanaticisms, and 
antipathies. I saw the other day a novel the author 
of which brings himself in almost by name as a 
heroic character, with a description of his own 
personal appearance, residence, and habits, as fond 
fancy paints them to himself. There is a novelist 
who is a man of fashion, and who makes the age 
of the heroes in his successive novels advance with 
his own; so that at last we shall have irresistible 
fascination at seven score years and ten. But the 
commonest and the most mischievous way in which 
personality breaks out is pamphleteering under the 
guise of fiction. One novel is a pamphlet against 
lunatic asylums, another against model prisons, a 
third against the poor laws, a fourth against the 
Government officers, a fifth against trades unions. 
In these pretended works of imagination facts 
are coined in support of a crotchet or an an- 
tipathy with all the license of fiction: calumny 
revels without restraint, and no cause is served 
but that of falsehood and injustice. A writer 
takes offence at the excessive popularity of athletic 
sports; instead of bringing out an accurate and 
conscientious treatise to advocate moderation, he 
lets fly a novel painting the typical boating man as 
a seducer of confiding women, the betrayer of his 
friend, and the murderer of his wife. Religious 
zealots are very apt to take this method of enlisting 
imagination, as they think, on the side of truth. 
I remember a high Anglican novel in which the 











and Republican was slowly seathed in molten lead, | companion was his body floating in the air outside 


the fate of each being, of course, a just judgment of | their window. ‘The moon was shining full into the 
Heaven on those who presumed to differ from the room,” says Lord Lindsay, “my back was to the 
author. Thus the voice of morality is confounded dia cad ¥ cats the chet en's ean ar the 
with that of tyranical petulance and self-love.” ie hg aot 


: . rpc, ? window-sill, and Home’s feet about six inches above 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, it will be remembered, has} it, yo remained in this position for a few seconds, 
himself been burlesqued in a,novel, namely Mr. | then raised the window and glided into the next room, 
Disraeli’s “‘ Lothair,” and from the obvious severe- | feet foremost, and sat down”—as if that were the 
ness of his remarks still feels rankling “ the stingless | usual manner of rejoining the company after a brief 
insults of a coward.” Hence this bitterness. absence. Lord Adare went into the next room to 
look at the window through which Mr. Home had 
If a statement that reaches us from America be| made his exit, and finding it raised about eighteen 
true, our men of science may well take care how] inches, naturally expressed his surprise that Mr. 
they attempt to expose spiritism. The Rey. Mr. | Home had been taken through so narrow an aperture. 
Thurston, it seems, made such an attempt, but a| Mr. Home, who was still in trance, promptly replied, 
steel collar was suddenly rivetted around his neck | ‘‘I will show you,” and then with his back to the 
beyond the power of any blacksmith to file it off. It] window, he leaned towards it, and was shot out of 
is true that he afterwards discovered that the ring| the aperture “head first, with the body rigid, and 
had cured a painful tumour on his neck, and, being} returned quite quietly.” Life, even to the most 
converted by this circumstance, he goes about with | sober amongst us, is full of strange vicissitudes ; 
his steel ring on, lecturing in favour of the spirits ; but as compared with that of a gentleman who does 
but persons in good health, who would be without |not know at what moment it may occur to the 
this compensation, might not find it altogether| spirits to carry him through a window situated 
pleasant to find themselves invested with the ignoble | seventy feet from the ground, and deliver him feet 
symbol of slavery. Apropos of Spiritism, the report | foremost through another window, the life of the 
of the London Dialectical Society's Committee is | average Briton is but the merest monotony of ex- 
announced for publication by Longmans, in October. | istence. 

Appended to the report will be, we understand, the : . 
reports of the experimental sub-committees; the| L8t week the proprietors of the Homburg gaming: 
supplementary or counter reports from Dr. Edmunds, | bles were startled by a telegram from Paris an- 
Mr. Serjeant Cox, and other members of the com-|?0uncing the death of M. Blane. Had the news 
mittee; selection from the correspondence, | been confirmed, great would have been the lamenta- 
including letters from Lord Lytton, Camille, Flam- | tion among certain circles. M. Blanc is the director 
marion (the French astronomer), George Henry|°f the gaming company. He is to Homburg what 
Lewes (author of “The History of Philosophy ”), M. Benazet was to Baden. Thirty years ago M. 
Professor Huxley, Léon Favre, Adolphus Trollope Blane and his late brother, having gained some 
(the novelist), and William Howitt, and a full report | ™omey by play at the tables then open in the Palais 
of the viva voce evidence of Lord Lindsay, Lord | yal, made a journey from Paris to Homburg, with 
Borthwick, Hain Friswell, E. L. Blanchard, D. D. the design of opening a gaming-house in the latter 
Home, Mrs. Hardinge, Miss Blackwell, &c. place. In those days Homburg was a small town of 
little importance and no reputation. The merits of 
the springs which had been discovered were hardly 
known outside a small circle of persons. Obtaining 
permission from the Landgrave to open a gaming- 
table, the brothers Blanc began their operations. 
They had insufficient capital wherewith to provide 
against a stroke of adverse fate. The result was 
that the usual operation was reversed, the bank 
being ‘‘ cleaned out,” and the players carrying off 
the capital. Succeeding in inducing some capitalists 
to join them, the brothers Blanc formed a company 
and recommenced operations on a large scale. This 
time success crowned their efforts. The dividends 
paid to the shareholders were so large and the 
shares commanded so high a premium that it was 
found easy to increase the capital by issuing new 
shares. In process of time the present Kursaal 
was built by the company. The company con- 
tinued to wax richer year after year. The original 
shareholders received an enormous return for their 
outlay. What with bonuses and dividends, their 
returns were at least 800 per cent. The most 
fortunate among these shareholders were the direc- 
tors and founders of the company, the brothers 
Blanc. On the death of one of the brothers the 
survivor inherited his possessions. It is estimated 
that the present M. Blane is worth a million ster- 
ling. Were I writing his biography or obituary I 
should have to give fuller details than can now be 
furnished. But I doubt if much of special interest 
could be told about this successful capitalist. His 
name has been the handle of a saying not without 
point, a saying which painful experience has im- 
parted to thousands, and, which, though hackneyed, 
The unceremonious manner in which the spirits|I may repeat:— Rouge au noir, c'est toujours 
deal with their more distinguished mediums is well| Blane qui gagne.” He is not commonly credited 
calculated to excite feelings of lively sympathy with | with giving utterance to happy thoughts, his most 
the persons and families of the latter gentlemen. frequently repeated phrase being characteristic with- 
Lord Lindsay, of Balcarres, contributes to a little | out being worthy of admiration. When told that a 
monthly magazine, which professes to be ‘‘a record | certain player had not only won largely, but had 
of the progress of the science and ethics of spiritual- | departed with his winnings, he replied to those who 
ism,” an interesting account of the sort of thing Mr.| were condoling with him upon his loss, ‘* Never 
Home is subject to. Lord Lindsay says that on| mind, he is not dead yet,” the meaning being that 
one occasion he was sitting in company with Mr. (the player would doubtless return again, and that 
Home, Lord Adare, and another gentleman, when | the bank would then recover not only the lost money 
Mr. Home suddenly went off into a trance, and in| but more besides. Although himself a gamester in 
that condition walked into the next room. The | early life, M. Blanc has never staked a coin since he 











Correspondents from Homburg complain of the 
invasion of that town by organ-grinders. The 
autumn fair has recently been held there, and, says 
one writer, “the grinders distributed themselves 
over the town, one taking possession of every im- 
portant street. To escape from them was simply 
impossible. Turning from the main street to avoid 
the ‘Wacht am Rhein,’ ground out as if it were a 
funeral dirge, one’s ears were saluted in a side 
street with the’ strains of ‘ My little wee dog,’ while 
flight in the opposite direction had the result of 
bringing one in proximity to a wheezy organ, from 
which the notes of the ‘Last Rose of Summer’ 
were mournfully issuing. Retreat to the solitude of 
one’s room brought no relief. The united strains 
of the combined organs were there audible and ear- 
rending. This species of torture lasted for three 
days. Certainly, had not the organ-grinders taken 
their departure for some other place subjected to 
the misery of a fair, a large number of visitors 
would have abruptly terminated their sojourn here. 
No doubt it was bad enough, but then the merciful 
German law only permits these tormentors to make 
their hay while the sun of the fair lasts. They can 
only play in a town at fair time. Three days of 
annoyance per annum are endurable: we in Eng- 
land, who have to bear the infliction for three 
hundred and thirteen days in the twelvemonth, 
would willingly compound for half a week’s aggre- 
gate misery, and for the rest of the year, a blessed 
peace. 








Papist was eaten alive by rats, and the Rationalist 








next thing their lordships saw of their interesting | became the settled proprietor of a hell, The hint is 
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significant. If mankind in general were to act upon 
it, no law would be required to close the gaming- 
tables. To expect this would be to expect a miracle. 
To restore the dead to life is not much more difficult 
than to reform a gamester by good advice. 





The death by his own hand of Mr. Walter Mont- 
gomery is a misfortune baffling analysis. It was the 
last act that could have been conceived of him. He 
stood in high respect; had just married; was well 
soigné in every respect. Though he had undergone 
a loss at the Gaiety, it was insufficient to affect his 
pocket or his spirits to any great extent. He knew 
London well enough to know the hazard of an 
attempt to revive the legitimate Drama, especially in 
the dog-days with the polite world out of town. 
Then he could look forward to his re-engagement in 
Australia, where he was highly esteemed—nay, 
made the very touchstone by which all other 
aspirants were tested. In America too he was well- 
favoured. Besides, a man who has undergone 
irreparable losses or who is severely shaken men- 
tally, is not likely to get married. Mr. Montgomery 
married on Wednesday and killed himself on 
Friday. The motive then is unaccountable by every 
inductive process; and we must most mournfully 
attribute it to that upset of the mental balance 
which law and charity concur in believing always 
takes place in cases of suicide, and which seems to 
have been most sudden and unforeseen in the case 
of this unfortunate gentleman. 

Let us draw the veil reverently. Walter Mont- 
gomery had conscientiously sustained his part in 
life to the eve of this fatality. He was an honest 
enthusiast, a scholarly actor; he deserved respect 
and won it; he is followed with profound pity to the 
grave. Probably that laborious devotion to his art 
proved his ruin at the end, by sapping the stability of 
his intellect. Much study, it is said, unhinged him. 
At least let it be remembered that his act is happily 
rare among men of his vocation. The actor is not 
commonly addicted te violence, whether directed 
against his fellows or himself. And this makes the 
wonder all the greater when one of the kind com- 
mits it—not through less merit on his individual 
part, but through being overtaken by a greater 
calamity. 





THE BISHOP AND BISHOP’S-CLEEVE. 

This week has given the Gloucester people their 
grand musical festival, and all the musical talent 
of the three cities, Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gloucester, invigorated by a strong contingent 
from the metropolis, have done their best in the 
cause of charity and in aid of the necessities of 
the poorer clergy and their relatives. Much of 
the music performed is of the very highest class, 
and in this regard was in union with the glories 
of the building. Whilst the eye was astonished 
at the magic and endless beauties of nave, choir, 
and aisle, their grandeur and magnificence, so 
was the ear by the massiveness and energy of a 
Handel, and the deep spiritual yearnings of 
Sebastian Bach? ‘The orchestra was in its right 
and foremost place, the chorus singers were for 
the most part residents in the Diocese, each hold- 
ing a sort of life tenancy in their mother church, 
and if the singing and the service was not directly 
an act of worship, the meeting could not be con- 
sidered otherwise than an indirect act of homage 
and honour to the Author of all harmony, the 
Giver of the power of making music, and the no 
less wondrous power of enjoying it and partici- 
pating in the feelings of its makers. 

Not far from Gloucester, and of course in the 
diocese, there is a somewhat obscure country town 
called Cleeve, or Cleeve of the Bishop—Bishop's 
Cleeve. There are about two thousand inhabit- 
ants, a church with its Rector singularly provided 
with an income of almost seventeen hundred a 
year to meet the troubles and anxieties attending 
his care of these two thousand fouls. These 
Cleeve people, it appears, were ill-informed of 





the church doings in the Cathedral of the diocese, 
and indeed in their own immediate neighbourhood, 
and the proposition to sing the 7’e Deum Laudamus 
seemed such an attack on “ the time-honoured and 
satisfactory services held in their parish church,” 
that they not only opposed their Rector tooth and 
nail, but held an indignation meeting, passed un- 
seemly resolutions, and addressed Dr. Ellicott, 
their Bishop, on the grievance. As a matter of 
course, Dr. Ellicott could not but support the 
Rector, and sent the malcontents n short sermon 
expressive of his approval of ‘ hearty and reverent 
service,’ and bis intention of supporting his 


| “ spiritual helper” at Cleeve. 


Now the question naturally arises—‘‘ How is it 
that there is this great gathering for music in 
Gloucester Cathedral, and this running away from 
it at Bishop’s Cleeve? Why should the people in 
this small place object to the singing of the Te 
Deum, when it is sung all around them, in rather 
stately fashion at Cheltenham, close to them, and 
has been sung for centuries in the mother church 
at Gloucester, not far from them?” ‘lhe objection 
was not against any particular tune or mode of 
singing; it was against singing the hymn at all, 
Singing the hymn was the innovation, the breach 
upon the time-honoured custom of reading it. 
The parishioners desired to go on as they had done 
for so many years past. ‘They were opposed to the 
principle underlying the Bishop’s homily, and 
any advance was undesirable. ‘They, for time out 
of mind, had enjoyed a read service, and one 
sermon only on a Sunday; now there were two 
sermons, and nothing but singings. They did 
not object to the psalm—the lyric ode of the 
semi-barbarous Hebrew, as Mr. Huxley calls 
the sweet singer of Jerusalem—nor had they 
any antipathy to the old Lobegesang of the 
Church. It was the singing these poems 
to which the Cleevites were irreconcileably 
opposed. It may be presumed there are to be 
found at Cleeve pianos and cornet A pistons, and 
flutes, and the other ordinary instruments that 
make up the social and local orchestras of most 
country towns; and that these good folks are not 
utterly unacquainted with glees, part-songs, and 
the popular ballads and comic songs of the day. 
Why then object to more singing on the Sunday, 
and especially dissent from the oldest of all 
chant tunes—the very cradle of all song? We 
do not believe in the objection, and question the 
honesty of this dissatisfaction. Had the resist- 
ance been one specially against the chant—the 
particular tune—this we could have understood. 
And we much suspect that this unworthy quarrel 
has arisen from some personal feeling, a want of 
attention, some neglect in not soliciting the 
co-operation of these dissentients. The chant, as 
a rule, however novel, must win its way and 
conquer over all difficulties. But jealousy and 
the love of pre-eminence is at times omnipotent, 
and assumes the most pestilent attitudes. 

It is this that too often unfraternises a choir, 
and puts a whole parish in a blaze. Man loves 
music, and one of any thought or consideration 
would not object to its free use in the sanctuary. 
“Tt is open,” suys Canon Kingsley, “to all classes, 
to all who have natural taste for it, and does not 
require, like poetry, painting, and sculpture, any 
very special good fortune or good training.” This 
is not quite the truth, for at Cleeve it is 
said to be the novelty of the thing, the want 
of experience, that has caused the mischief, 
and even in the simple practice of chanting 
there must be special opportunity and good train- 
ing. The singers must know something of poetry 
and something of music. The great difficulty in 
all singing in our parish churches is that of 
getting up and maintaining the congregational 
singing class. We have in our parishes choirs 
and choral societies, but not—what is so common 
and so demonstrative with the non-Establish- 
mentarians—the congregational class—a union of 
some forty, fifty, or even a hundred or more 
young people assembled together without thought 
of caste or position, for the real purpose of 





a, 


practising the Sunday’s music and making them- 
selves genuine co-operators in the worship, the 
honour, as Canon Kingsley puts it, to God, and as 
specially distinguished from the acts of prayer or 
praise. A bad chant that shuts up a man’s mouth 
and stops him from responding in the 7’e Deum is 
unquestionably a great grievance, and if chanting 
is to lead to silence on the part of the great bulk 
of the congregation, we say, let alone the chant 
and continue your strange and unorthodox mode 
of dialoguing the hymn. As Dissenters in all 
parts of the country, and of all shades and opinions 
are now industriously engaged in chanting, it is 
manifest the prejudice can be overcome, and the 
practice made common. In all advance it is 
dangerous to form a choir and ignore the class. 
We grant it is hard, exceedingly hard, to gather 
a class together in a parish church; but it is not 
impossible, and the attempt should be made. In 
this case at Cleeve, it was all well on the part of 
the Bishop to deliver his sermonlet, but it would 
have been better to have consulted the ordinary 


action of human nature, and sifted the quarrel toits _ 


origin. The vexation has probably arisen more 
from vanity and self-importance than aught else, 
and Tom Smith would not have been so violent 
and recalcitrant had he been asked to join the 
new movement. It is too much for him—he 
cannot bear to see Jem Brown ina surplice and 
as happy as a bird, whilst he—neglected, over- 
looked, Tom—has to walk in and walk out of 
church as if of no value and no considera- 
tion. We are about to have a real novelty 
in the church—a Parochial Council—an omniwm 
gatherum co-operation between the parish priest 
and his spiritual children, This Council is to be 
held once or twice a year. The Nonconformists 
know better than this: they take counsel weekly 
and every day, and find no better council chamber 
than the Psalmody class. The Parish Singing 
Association is the best council the rector or vicar 
can obtain. He will then soon learn all he wishes 
of his church-going people, and all that they think 
of him. Any formal plan for meeting together to 
advise and consult once or twice a year as to 
spiritual, educational, and charitable interests, 
will never band a parish together so firmly and 
strongly as the singing class. The singing class 
has its president, its committee, its treasurer, 
secretary, librarian, auditors; and it is easy to in- 
clude all classes, young and old, in the association, 
and the man that cannot sing can be niched into 
office pleasant to himself and useful to the con- 
fraternity. It requires some little cleverness and 
address to make a congregation run in a new 
groove, and co-operation must be the basis of the 
movement. Set all at work in some way or other, 
and cleave to the music that all can sing, we shall 
hear no more of ill-will, bitterness, and appeals to 
the Ordinary. People take a natural and worthy 
pride in a good service, and work in such a cause 
is certain to meet its reward. 





A JUBILEE OF ALL NATIONS. 





A scheme comes from across the Atlantic—backed 
by the presence in London of a very energetic and 
typical American citizen—which promises to startle 
the world by thie grandeur of its scope. We are 
pretty well accustomed to the generation of large 
ideas in the country of Niagara and the Mississipi, 
but.we were not prepared for anything so titanic in 
its special line as this project promises to be. 
Everybody remembers the Boston Peace Jubilee a 
couple of years ago. Whatever its musical result 
may have been, that Jubilee was confessedly an 
imposing gathering—was splendid for the mere 
sight of numbers and volume of sound which it 
afforded—and besides this, showed what discipline 
was attainable in the wielding of great masses 10 
musical celebrations. It is now proposed to organise 
a festival in Boston of double the magnitude and im- 
portance of the Boston Jubilee. The Jubilee was an 
expression of thanksgiving limited to America: it 
was a commemoration of Peace. The coming 
festival is to be an expression of amity in which 
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all nations shall take part: this too is a commemo- 
ration of Peace, but in an universal, not a national 
sense. Mr. P. 8. Gilmore, the successful organiser 
of the festival of 1869, has arrived in London 
accredited by letters of recommendation from 
President Grant, from Govenor Claflin, the head of 


the Commonwealth of Massachusetts from Mr. | 


Gaston the Mayor of Boston, and with private 
introductions from many eminent American 
gentlemen, for the purpose of interesting foreign 
governments in this Exposition of music. It is 
determined that the affair shall have a real inter- 
national significance, and it is sought to enlist not 
only the sympathies of the European peoples, but 
the co-operation of the European gevernments in 
the scheme. 

A prospectus which Mr. Gilmore has brought 
with him expounds the scope of what is intended, 
without binding itself to special details. These of 
course will follow when the organisatian takes more 
definite shape. We learn first then that the 
Festival will open on the 17th June, and close on 
the 4th July; that the exeeutants will include an 
orchestra of two thousand instrumentalists and a 
chorus of twenty thousand voices ; that representa- 
tives from all governments and bands from all 
nations will take part ; and that a coliseum will be 
built capable of seating a hundred thousand people 
—about ten Albert Halls rolled into one. The 
prospectus is a little too exuberant in its language: 
for after all it is possible to expound a great scheme 
like this without going into rhapsodies over it. But 
the exaggeration is probably due to the enthusiasm 
of the projectors, There will be days, we are in- 
formed, apportioned to each particular nation, 
wherein the musical outcome of that nation shall 
be represented. The first day is complimentarily 
accorded to Great Britain, in memory of the 
kinship of the two peoples, and also in celebration 
of the Treaty of Washington. The prospectus 
states :— 

While the selections to be performed upon that 

day will consist chiefly of compositions of sons or 
adopted sons of the British Isles,—including Costa, 
Bennett, Benedict, and Arthur Sullivan, among 
living composers, and Balfe, Wallace, and others, 
among the illustrious dead,—as the highest compli- 
ment America could pay Great Britain, the best 
place upon the program will be given to England's 
national air, ‘God save the Queen.” This majestic 
choral, when produced by a chorus of Twenty 
Thousand American voices, with the accompaniment 
of T'wo Thousand instruments and every other 
accessory that can heighten its effect, cannot fail to 
touch the Heart of Old England, and convince her 
that her offspring across the sea ‘‘ seek peace and 
pursue it,” and are ready, in commemoration of the 
settlement of all questions in dispute between the 
two governments, to strike the grandest chord of 
harmony that ever fell upon human ear. 
It would be churlish in Great Britain not to respond 
with equal warmth to a friendly feeling so civilly 
expressed; and as a matter of fact we do not think 
the Americans will find us cold in this respect. 
The protestations of amity have hitherto generally 
arisen from this side the ocean only, and have been 
received on the other side usually with indifference, 
often with sneers. But if America is at last growing 
affectionate towards the “ unnatural old parent,” 
far be it from Englishmen to check the impulse. 

The first day of the Festival being devoted to the 
Motherland, the second day falls to the Fatherland’s 
portion; Germany comes in for her share of the 
attentions. Thereafter are to follow Russia, France, 
Austria, Italy, and Spain: the order indicating that 
curious affinity between the United States and the 
Muscovites, the extremes of freedom and despotism. 
We only wonder that after the compliments of 
Motherland and Fatherland have been applied, 
Russia is not termed the Brotherland of America. 

A band “‘in the full uniform of the country to which 
it belongs” is solicited in each case from the foreign 
governments to take part in the respective feast-days. 
‘Upon the day dedicated to any particular nation, 
the band of that nation would at the most interesting 
moment in the day’s exercises be marched to the 
front of the platform to play its part, and to receive 
such a welcome, such an ovation, as would convince 
its country that America at least desires to be on 
terms of amity with all the world.” Then the 


incoherent. 








2000 instruments and the 20,000 voices would take 
up the national air of the complimented nation, 
and sound it vigorously forth. At the thought of 
this great effect the prospectus becomes somewhat 
“Tt would bring nearer and bind 
closer with its subtile chain of harmony the hearts 
of all peoples, and cause the electric cable, in its 
all-embracing and all-conquering march of civiliza- 
tion round the globe, to pulsate with warmer words 
of greeting than have ever yet leaped from heart 
to heart or from nation to nation through the 
mysterious depths of ocean, and open a broader 
path for the moral and material progress of the 
world.” Without going this rapturous length (for 
we do not believe in the imminence of the 
millennium) we think the friendly commingling of 
many nations under musical influences would have 
a very beneficial effect. 

There is one little objection to the scheme of the 
bands of all countries in their respective uniforms. 
We are assured that the invitation is universal: 
America opens her house literally to the whole 
world. 

From both hemispheres and every nation let them 
come,—from classic Greece and the Holy Land, from 
Turkey, China, and Japan, from the Nile and the 
Ganges, the Alps and the Andes,—ay, let not the 
continents alone, but the isles of the sea contribute, 
and with all their varied instruments of music swell 
the glad chorus of universal rejoicing, that shall fill 
not only every heart, but the whole world with divine 
harmony. 

Now among the “ Isles of the Sea’’ are to be found 
some very peculiar uniforms, Delicacy precludes 
our specifying the full regimental dress of some of 
these worthy aborigines; and we do not think 
Boston society would be edified by the spectacle of 
their military representatives in front of the 
platform. Again there might be a difficulty in the 
2000 instruments and 20,000 voices taking up the 
National Anthem of China and Japan, or re-echoing 
the martial strains with which the followers of 
the Wagshum of Gha-Gha-Boo swoop down 
upon the Emperor of the neighbouring cow pas- 
ture. Beyond this, we think the plan of a 
great peace festival with gigantic musical accom- 
paniments excellent. It may not and cannot 
result in any objective benefit on music as an art. 
The value of one of Beethoven’s symphonies is not 
increased by multiplying the executants by half a 
million, or using a violoncello of four thousand 
strings. But there is a point where art becomes 
morality, and is capable of unlimited extension in 
this new shape. As, in the conversion of physical 
forces, one force ceases only to start another into 
activity ; as dynamic energy becomes heat, and heat 
in turn may be converted into another power; 80 
the moral force of music may often begin where the 
art force ends. The braying of a thousand trumpets 
with a bass of cannon and an alto of iron bells may 
not be the sublimest effort of harmony as harmony, 
but the kindly feeling it symbolises may move to 
enthusiasm a million hearts, and lift them for a 
time out of the sordidness of life,.and enable them 
to think a little better of their neighbours. This 
result is within the scope of the Boston Festival, 
and to this extent we commend it, together with the 
quest of Mr. Gilmore, to the attention of our readers. 





PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—VII. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Srr,—It is my endeavour to support my own 
statements by taking men of known authority, 
thus throwing the onus probandi on to any one 
who might hold contrary opinions to my own. 
But great men are not necessarily infallible, so 
that in quoting them it is not solely necessary that 
they should have said such and such things, but 
that the operations of the mind of him who quotes 
should coincide with the experiences of these others, 
and thus additional proofs be adduced. ‘Thankful 
Tam that my unenviable work is for the most 
part compilation, placing Metaphysicians and 
Psychologists against Musicians; Physiologists 
against Voice-trainers. We have now arrived at 
a great point,—a point that must be settled con- 





clusively and for ever. Man is an animal of 
mimicry ; when born he knows nothing; his mind 
is & vacuum open, nay yearning, to be filled ; 
his earlier years are for the most part spent in 
acquiring experiences, accumulating impressions, 
and otherwise storing up that mental furniture 
neceasary for the common incidents of his in- 
stinctive life. His first acquaintance with the 
outer world is, as before stated, through his 
senses: but ‘sensation only brings the various 
changes, produced upon the nerves by external 
stimuli, home to the consciousness.” Thus sen- 
sation forms his first acquaintance with pleasure 
and pain, but one sensation does not imply mental 
activity at all: under such state the mind is buried 
in its own subjective and momentary feeling. 
Perception, then, does not commence with the first 
sensation, but with the first change of state pro- 
voking mental reaction, that is, when the mind 
passes over from one state of consciousness to 
another: this is the foundation of all tie intel- 
jectual processes grasping in developed form all 
the laws of logic and thought. We cannot compare 
without findiny in two perceptions signs of differ- 
ence, according to the well-proved law, that 
there are not in Nature two things exactly the 
same. Now each difference constitutes in different 
things an individuum (the differentia) which indi- 
viduum is the intrinsic nature of that thing,—its 
sole property by which we recognise it,—as 
opposed to other things. This faculty of recogni- 
tion is common to all men except idiots, and even 
to them in degree. Conception is somewhat 
similar, but a more advanced process of perception ; 
it is a mental deduction or an induction from two 
or more perceptions. Man accumulates rapidly a 
sufficient quantity of mental residua for action, 
and being a mimic, absorbs unconsciously the 
manners, customs, habits, and expressed ideas 
of those with whom he associates; he is not 
content, however, to rest in quietude, but must 
needs commence a reaction on to others, the 
result of those impressions he himeelf has already 
experienced: he is reatricted to these and to such 
conceptions as he may be able to form out of 
them; hence it is that conceptions are frequently 
wrong, and, in cases where the experiences are 
very limited, they are apt to be but mistaken 
‘ vulgar ideas.” Again, perception is prior to our 
capacity to adjust our organisation for the creation 
of words, but as we wish to react on others, we 
possess a faculty—of which we make ample use— 
of naming things already perceived, that is, 
already separated in our mind from other things 
by means of their intrinsio attribute; or to put 
the matter plainly, we use by common 
acceptation certain sounds, meaning nothing in 
themselves, as symbols of things, ideas, sensa- 
tions, or states of consciousness: or better still to 
call them, with Carlyle, ‘‘ Metaphors, recognised 
as such, or no longer recognised.” If I speak of 
a Pterodactylus it would but be to most a sound 
conveying nothing, meaning nothing, except to 
few, or may be, recognised in part by a Latin 
scholar; or if I say I have a “ Zuz,” who but a 
Hebrew scholar would have any mental impres- 
sion excited? A word, then, resuscitates an idea 
already possessed of a given thing, but it can 
never evoke a conception of an unknown thing ; 
it may by analogy or derivation produce an idea 
to asmall extent, but that is all. Nay more, a 
word will not produce a perception, except as 
a pleasing or disagreeable sensation, and solely 
a succession of words can provoke a conception. 
Words are used to save us trouble and to stand 
for things absent—to prevent the necessity of our 
being, so far as nouns are concerned, a race of 
travelling Dutch auction men. Speech is reason’s 
noises, and is the using of the different noises in 
order to awaken an already acquired perception. 
The intrinsic nature of a thing it is that makes 
us recognise that thing from others around it. 
Adam, when he had the various beasts marshalled 
before him in order to see what he would call 
them, recognised the descriptive attribute of each 
and named accordingly; Newton marked the 
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intrinsic nature of things, and hence his inductive 
reasoning; Euclid perceived abstract intrinsic 
nature when he laid down the axiom, ‘‘ things which 
are equal to the same are equal to another.” And 
we have this faculty of naming in order that we 
may hand down to posterity the result of our 
work; wherever there be an emotion, an idea, or 
an objective fact, then there is a desire to repre- 
sent this by a word, the invention of the word is 
man’s, the desire of this invention comes from 
instinct, and isa gift of God. ‘God gave man 
a capacity, and then evoked the capacity he 
gave.” (Archbishop Trench). I have dwelt on 
this and insisted upon it, because what will evolve 
herefrom may be met by prejudice; if after all it 
be so, I have done my poor best, and there is an 
end; prejudice is the wilful exclusion of man’s 
reason without the substitution of the instinct of 
the brute—it is the connecting link between 
what may otherwise be an honest man and a 
criminal, and as such can only be regarded as an 
insertion by the devil of his fiend-like nature into 
our souls. Ido not address myself to those who 
are. vitiated by prejudice, but solely to those 
corrupted by habit or imprisoned by ignorance. 

To shorten our trouble as much as possible 
we apply to Universals (as opposed to Particu- 
lars) single terms as symbols of the peculiar 
attributes of a Universal; for example, you and 
I both come in the universal term “ man.” 
Dividing and subdividing as our nature is we 
come down to Particulars, each particular having 
an essential peculiarity, the intrinsic nature of it, 
by which it is perceived to be different from 
others of the same class; then we have also terms 
to describe Accidental attributes, as for instance, 
my own permanent attribute might have been red 
hair and club feet, but it would be an accidental 
attribute if added to these I had a boil at the end 
of my nose. From others may be mentioned the 
terms, weight, size, distance, locality, and relation- 
ship, as being frequently accidental though some- 
times permanent attributes.—Yours, c., 

Cc. L. 





MEDICO-MUSICAL SHORTCOMINGS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sirn,—The voice being a question immediately 
connected with myology and physiology it ought 
long ago to have been understood in all its practical 
bearings by the faculty, but the little that has been 
gathered by this learned body of men must be 
thrown aside, before a right knowledge of the voice 
becomes a universal guide to masters and learners 
of the mystery. Unfortunately however, so long as 
a mystery is made of it, so long will people have to 
pay large sums, with a chance of gaining little or no 
vocal refinement in the art; and as a rule the pub- 
lic must be content with hearing drawing-room 
ballads sung in drawling dull tones. 

Allow me to venture an adverse opinion to one of 
the statements made-by Mr. C. Lunn, who (on 
Aug. 25th) wrote ‘‘ Snoring is caused by the same 
constriction (lachrymose mannerism) but an 
inverted current—inspiration instead of expiration.” 
I perceive in this the cause of snoring is only half 
told, for if the nasal organs be free from a surcharge 
of mucus, snoring would be feeble. Snoring then 
isa disorder; and in excess the breath may be heard 
during expiration, showing the main cause of it. 

It gives me pleasure to find Mr. Lunn opposed to 
the incision of the uvula; it often surprises me to 
hear of so many medical men apparently ignorant 
of the use of it. If it be elongated they must be 
tyros if they cavnot reduce it to its normal size, 
inasmuch as I easily accomplish it with pupils so 
afflicted. 

Again, every one must agree with Mr. Lunn’s 
summing up, where he says, “‘ Then, it follows from 
this that those people who are most opposed to these 
principles are the farthest out, and require not 
‘ professors’ but teachers of, voice production.” I 
go further than this, by asserting that professors who 
cannot develope and restore voices have a question- 
able influence over them; and to make a fine singer 





out of a naturally fine voice (and ear) is a negative 
merit, while no master is responsible for failure, 
unless he perchance spoil the natural gift.—Yours, 
obliged, G. F. Flowers. 
25, Avenue Road, Shepherd’s Bush, 
Sept. 6th. 








SCIENCE AND SPIRITISM. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Sin,—Your correspondent C. C., who undertakes 
to defend Spiritism, does not seem to me to touch 
the creed of modern Spiritists at all. His remarks 
are a general defence of the potentiality of ghosts, 
wraiths, &c. Still on this ground it is quite possible 
to meet him in argument. 

The existence of ghosts, wraiths, disembodied 
spirits, and their influence on mundane affairs C. C. 
bases on the fact that men have always more or 
less clung to a belief in them. He quotes Coleridge, 
and says, ‘“‘ Of each organ and faculty there exists a 
pre-assurance: the bull-calf butts with smooth, 
unarmed brow.’”’ But is the axiom as true as the 
example? Is it a fact that ‘‘ throughout animated 
nature” this pre-assurance of a coming faculty 
exists? Has C. C., or Coleridge, or any other man 
ever seen a caterpillar attempt to fly? Has the 
grub any pre-assurance of butterfly-wings? If not, 
the universal argument is all moonshine, and the 
bull-calf affords no invariable rule. I rather fancy 
the bull-calf butts because his head is the hardest 
part of him even when smooth, and not because he 
has any pre-assurance of horns. 

But even conceding that men have held in all 
ages more or less a belief in certain existences, does 
that necessarily prove the existences? The argu- 
ment seems to me to reverse the relations of cause 
and effect. C. C. (and Coleridge with him) says 
not “I believe because it is,” but “ It is, because 
I believe.’’ This is to make belief a creator of the 
universe, On this principle the earth must be flat, 
and have a boundary with sheer space beyond, for 
it is indisputably the tendency of natural man to 
believe it so: countless generations of men so held 
it, and children and savages at the present day have 
a similar conviction : therefore, according to C. C. it 
must be so. Equally, witches and warlocks existed 
in the 16th century; for the most eminent jurists 
and authorities were convinced of their existence, 
and the common multitude had no doubt of the 
matter. So too, the effigy of Mumbo Jumbo in 
the Mountains of the Moon can hear and answer 
prayer. The mountaineers of Jebel-Kumra are 
devoutly persuaded of it, and all their forefathers 
have been equally persuaded of it; the conviction 
therefore amounts to an infallible instinct, and 
cannot deceive. Again, Moslemites are bound to 
enjoy houris in Paradise. ‘Of each organ and 
faculty there exists a pre-assurance,” and they have 
the pre-assurance pretty strong; therefore they are 
sure to inherit the faculty. In short there is no 
fallacy that could not be justified, if you once 
admitted C. C.’s rule that generality of belief is an 
indication of truth. 

C. C. is sadly out when he quits the metaphysical 
for the practical spheres. He errs grievously when 
he says an electric spark can be sent to the most 
distant stations in no time. Electricity has a distinct 
rate of progression, though it travels excessively fast. 
An electric spark would take about the tenth of a 
second to circle the earth, if a cable were complete. 
I admit the remarkable minuteness of this measure 
of time, but it is a measure for all that. C. C.’s 
physical fact being wrong, any spiritistic assumption 
built upon it must collapse. Not that I admit it 
possible to found a spiritual deduction from a 
material force, even if C. C.’s calculations as to 
electricity were right. 

It is in fact hopeless to attempt to bring logic 
or science to bear against people in the frame of 
mind of C.C. The remarks of Professor Tyndall 
are so apposite on this point, that I take leave 
to quote them as stating the issue much better than 
I could. He says: ‘The present promoters of 


spiritual phenomena divide themselves into two 
classes, one of which needs no demonstration, while 





the other is beyond the reach of proof. The victims 
like to believe, and they do not like to be unde- 
ceived. Science is perfectly powerless in the pre- 
sence of this frame of mind. It is, moreover, a 
state perfectly compatible with extreme intellectual 
subtlety and a capacity for devising hypotheses 
which only require the hardihood engendered by 
strong conviction, or by callous mendacity, to render 
them impregnable. The logical feebleness of science 
is not sufficiently borne in mind. It keeps down 
the weed of superstition, not by logic, but by slowly 
rendering the mental soil unfit for its cultivation. 
When science appeals to uniform experience, the 
spiritualist will retort, ‘ How do you know that a uni- 
form experience will continue uniform? You tell me 
that the sun has risen for six thousand years: that 
is no proof that it will rise to-morrow; within the 
next twelve hours it may be puffed out by the. 
Almighty.’ Taking this ground, a man may main- 
tain the story of ‘Jack and the Bean-stalk’ in the 
face of all science in the world. You urge, in vain, 
that science has given us all the knowledge of the 
universe which we now possess, while spiritualism 
has added nothing to that knowledge. The drugged 
soul is beyond the reach of reason.”—Yours obe- 
diently, Matter oF Fact. 





NEW READINGS. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—I thank ‘ Bassanio” for calling my atten- 
tion to « clerical error. ‘The lady doth protest,” 
&c., of course occurs in the Queen’s part, not in 
Ophelia’s. But the bearing of my remarks is not 
affected by the Japsus calami.—Your obedient 
servant, MALTRAVERS TREHRERNE. 








“ BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE.” 

If Mr. Browning’s new poem adds nothing to his 
fame, it at all events detracts nothing from it. The 
position of Mr. Browning among the poets of the 
day is not affected by the gales of popularity: by a 
new work he does not stand to gain or lose thousands 
of admirers; he has to content himself with the 
tens. He is no poet for the multitude; but on the 
other hand, the sympathies of the few and cultured 
readers who love Browning are not easily affected by 
any new act of his. Unless he took to writing abso- 
lute drivel—a feat in Mr. Browning next to impos- 
sible—he could hardly change the devotion of these 
adherents into indifference or hostility. In this 
he is more fortunate than Mr. Tennyson, who counts 
his admirers by the mass, but who by one such issue 
as ‘The Loves of the Wrens ”’ creates thousands of 
deserters. Mr. Browning does not fluctuate like 
this: he never seriously compromises his reputation. 
On the contrary the essentially masculine character 
of his poetry gains new recruits yearly. Perhaps 
the secret of his equability is his indifference to 
popularity. He does not write—as a laureate needs 
must—to catch the moral votes. He is independent 
of circumstance. Whether a war breaks out with 
Russia, or a political need for riflemen arises, or a 
Prince marries, or a composer wants something to 
set, Mr. Browning’s muse follows its own dictates 
and does not receive the impulse of the time. His 
audience are scholars, his tribunal is his own judg- 
ment ; and the latter is sufficiently exacting to ensure 
that nothing passed by it shall be absolutely poor. 

‘ Balaustion”” is an example of the poet’s perfect 
freedom in the choice of a subject. Though he 
states that it was undertaken at the wish of Lady 
Cowper, one can rather detect the keen insight of 
the lady than the obedience of the poet. Lady 
Cowper had the sense to observe that her request 
would chime exactly with the wish and call forth 
the capacity of Mr. Browning. A re-translation of 
Euripides, with the liberty of treating it as he liked 
and fashioning the body of the antique with the 
spirit of the modern: this was a task sure to be 
acceptable to one who hag worked so often and so 
felicitously with the material of past ages. Mr. 
Browning confesses it to have been the pleasantest 
of summer tasks, a true labour of love. It is there- 
fore not surprising that he has made it worthy of 
his old gelf. 
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Now a poem by Browning would not be truly 
that, unless in the narration we saw, strongly 
impressed before us, the person of the narrator, and 
heard, not only the subject-matter of the work 
itself, but its effect on the mind of him who ex- 
pounds it. We must be given not only the argu- 
ment but its gloss. The picture may be Euripides’, 
but the framework must be Browning’s. In the 
present case, the story of Alcestis, which is the 
kernel of this poetical nut, is set in a narrative of 
the poet’s own, which most readers will find the most 
acceptable portion of the work, being original and 
therefore all Browning. He has to tell the story of 
Alcestis, as dramatised by Euripides ; but to tell it 
in his own person is not his manner. He puts it 
in the mouth of a character of his creation, namely 
Balaustion. This Balaustion is a Greek girl, a 
native of Camirus in Rhodes, with a passionate love 
for Athens as the seat of art and learning, and for 
the poetry of Euripides. Sparta has revolted from 
Athens; Nicias, the Athenian general, has been 
worsted by the Syracusans, and the inhabitants of 
Camirus (or Kameiros as Mr. Browning, with a 
persistence, in Greek, calls it) has risen to join the 
rebellion. But Balaustion, the Wild Pomegranate 
Flower, as her name signifies, passionately adjures 
her countrymen to refrain. 

Never throw Athens off for Sparta’s sake— 
Never disloyal to the life and light 
Of the whole world worth calling world at all! 
Rather go die at Athens, lie outstretched 
For feet to trample on, before the gate 
Of Diomedes, or the Hippadai, 
Before the temples and among the tombs, 
Than tolerate the grim felicity 
Of harsh Lakonia ! 
Her words so work upon her kinsmen that a number 
put forth in a vessel and sail for the Pireus. 
But a wind 
Lay ambushed by Point Melea of bad fame, 
And leaping out, bent us from our course. 
Then they are pursued by a pirate, to escape 
whom Balaustion inspires the despairing sailors with 
a song from Auschylus. 
I sprang upon the altar by the mast, 
And sang dloft,—some genius prompting me, 
That song of ours which saved at Salamis: 
‘O sons of Greeks, go, set your country free, 
Free your wives, free your children, free the fanes 
Of the gods, your fathers founded ; sepulchres 
They sleep in! Or save all, or all be lost.’ 
Then in a frenzy, so the noble oars 
Churned the black water white, that well away 
We drew, soon saw land rise, saw hills grow up, 
Saw spread itself a sea-wide town with towers 
Not fifty stadia distant: and betwixt 
A large bay and a small, the islet bar, 
Even Ortugia’s self—oh, luckless we ! 
For here was Sicily and Syracuse : 
We ran upon the lion from the wolf. 
Here they are as badly off. The Ortygians will 
have nothing to do with ‘a colony from Athens,” 
and warns them back. The crew reply that they 
are Caunians, not Athenians—that they belong to 
Rhodes who has declared for the league against 
Athens. The reply is stern: 
‘** Ay, but we heard all Athens in one ode 
Just now! we heard her in that Aischulos ! 
You bring a boatful of Athenians here, 
Kaunians although you be; and prudence bids, 
For Kawnos’ sake, why carry them unhurt 
To Kaunos, if you will: for Athens’ sake 
Back must you, though ten pirates blocked the bay! 
We want no colony from Athens here, 
With memories of Salamis forsooth, 
To spirit up our captives, that pale crowd 
T' the quarry, whom the daily pint of corn 
Keeps in good order and submissiveness.”’ 
So they are about turning away in despairing 
expectation of falling into the pirate’s power; when 
a confabulation takes place among the Ortygians. 
Foes as they are of Athens, they love Athenian art, 
and have heard of Euripides. Perhaps the girl who 
sang the song of schylus may know something of 
the new poet. 
“ Wait!” 
Cried they (and wait we did, you may be sure) 
‘‘ That song was veritable Aischulos, 
Familiar to the mouth of man and boy, 
Old glory: how about Euripides ? 
The newer and not yet so famous bard, 
He that was born upon the battle day 
While that song and the salpinx sounded him 





Into the world, first sound, at Salamis— 

Might you know any of his verses too?” 
Balaustion knows them well, and offers, if they will 
permit the crew to land to recite a whole play of 
Euripides newly composed. She will narrate for 
them the ‘ Alcestis.”’ 


Then because Greeks are Greeks, and hearts are 
hearts, 

And poetry is power, they all outbroke 

In a great joyous laughter, with much love ; 

‘ Thank Herakles for the good holiday ! 

Make for the harbour! Row, and let voice ring, 

‘‘ In we row, bringing more Euripides !”’’ 

All the crowd, as they lined the harbour now, 

‘More of Euripides !’ took up the ery. 

We landed ; the whole city soon astir 

Came rushing out of gates in common joy 

To the suburb temple ; there they stationed me 

O’ the topmost step, and plain I told the play, 

Just as I saw it; what the actor said, 

And what I saw, or thought I saw the while, 

At our Kameires theatre, clean-scooped 

Out of a hillside, with the sky above, 

And sea before our seats in marble row ; 

Told it, and two days more repeated it, 

Until they sent us on our way again 

With good words and great wishes. 


So are Balaustion and her companions saved 
through the leve of Greeks for poetry. But when 
they get to Athens, they find the critics sceptical 
over the tale, and disposed to depreciate the power 
of the new poet Euripides. 

This is the framework of the story: the rest is 
the play itself which Balaustion related. Alcestis 
(for we prefer the Latin form, though Mr. Browning 
loves the Greek «) was the wife of Admetus, King 
of Phere in Thessaly, whom the gods loved and 
conceded him the privilege of escaping death if 
when his time should come any substitute would be 
willing to descend to Hades for his sake. But 
Admetus tries all, and finds none, neither father 
nor mother that bore him, ‘no nor any save his 
wife, willing to die instead of him, and watch never 
a sunrise nor a sunset more.” Alcestis consents, 
and goes to meet death devotedly. The passage 
descriptive of this sacrifice is eloquent :—- 


For when she felt the crowning day was come 
She washed with river waters her white skin, 
And taking from the cedar closets forth 
Vesture and ornament, bedecked herself 
Nobly, and stood before the hearth and prayed. 
Mistress, because I now depart the world, 
Falling before thee the last time, I ask— 

Be mother to my orphans, wed the one 

To a kind wife, and make the other’s mate 
Some princely person, not, as I who bore 

My children perish, suffer that they too 

Die all untimely, but live, happy pair, 

Their full glad life out in the fatherland ! 
And every altar through Admetos’ house 

She visited, and crowned, and prayed before, 
Stripping the myrtle-foliage from the boughs, 
Without a tear, without a groan,—no change 
At all to that skin’s nature fair, to see, 
Caused by the imminent evil. But this done 
Reaching her chamber, falling on her bed, 
There, truly, burst she into tears and spoke: 
O bride-bed, where I loosened from my life 
Virginity for that same husband's sake 
Because of whom I die now—fare thee well ! 
Since nowise do I hate thee: me alone 

Hast thou destroyed ; for; shrinking to betray 
Thee and my spouse, I die, but thee, O bed, 
Some other woman shall possess as wife— 
Truer? no! but of better fortune, say. 

So falls on, kisses it, till all the couch 

Is moistened with the eyes’ sad overflow. 


Admetus himself is a decided poltroon to let his 
wife die for him; and the attempt to whitewash him 
necessarily fails. He had, however, the grace to 
feel wretched after he had lost her. 


And when Admetos felt that it was so, 

By the stand-still; when he lifted head and face 

From the two hiding hands, and peplos fold, 

And looked forth—knew the palace, knew the hills, 

Knew the plains, knew the friendly sequence there, 

And no Alkestis any more again, 

Why, the whole woe, billow-like, broke on him ; 

‘O hateful entry! hateful countenance 

O’ the widowed halls!’ he moaned. What was to be? 

Go there? Stay here? Speak; not speak? All 
was now 

Mad and impossible alike. One way 

And only one, was sane and safe—to die ; 

Now he was made aware how dear is death, 

How loveable the dead are, how the heart 





Yearns in us to go hide where they repose; 


When we find sunbeams do no good to see, 
Nor earth rest rightly where our footsteps fall. 


He knows now what a thorough dastard he has 
been, and begins to picture what men will think of 
him. 


‘Thessalian people's marriage-feasts 
And gatherings for talk will harass me 
With overflow of women everywhere. 
It is impossible I look on them— 
Familiars of my wife and just her age! 
And then, whoever is a foe of mine 
And lights on me—why, this will be his word, 
‘See there! alive ignobly, there he skulks, 
That played the dastard when it came to die, 
And giving her he wedded in exchange, 
Kept himself out of Hades safe and sound. 
The coward! Do you call that creature man? 
He hates his parents for declining death, 
Just as if he himself would gladly die!’ ” 


But help is at hand. Hercules, (here called 
Herakles) hearing of the trouble and repentance of 
Admetus, sallies forth in quest of Death, and 
wrestling with that grim King of Terrors for 
possession of Alcestis, wins her back, and bears 
her to her husband. At first Admetus cannot 
believe it is Alcestis’ very self; his joy is propor- 
tionate when he discovers that he has indeed 
regained his true wife. Thus the drama ends. 
The subject of this adaptation of it was inspired by 
Mr. Leighton’s picture in this year’s Academy of 
‘‘Hercules wrestling with Death for the body of 
Alcestis.” Mr. Browning refers to Mr. Leighton 
with friendly exaggeration of praise. 


I know, too, a great Kauvian painter, strong 

As Herakles, though rosy with a robe 

Of grace that softens down the sinewy strength : 
And he has made a picture of it all. 

There his Alkestis dead, beneath the sun 

She longed to look her last upon, beside 

The sea, which somehow tempts the life in us 
To come trip over its white waste of waves, 

And try escape from earth, and fleet as free. 
Behind the body, I suppose there bends 

Old Pheres in his hoary impotence ; 

And women-wailers in a corner crouch— 

Four, beautiful as you four—yes, indeed !— 
Close, each to other, agonizing all. 

As fastened, in fear’s rythmic sympathy, 

‘'o two contending opposite. There strains 
The might o’ the hero ’gainst his more than match,— 
Death, dreadful not in skin and bone but like 
The envenomed substance that exudes some dew, 
Whereby the merely honest flesh and blood 
Will fester up and run to ruin straight, 

Ere they can close with, clasp and overcome 
The poisonous impalpability 

That simulates a form beneath the flow 

Of those grey garments ; I pronounce that piece 
Worthy to set up in our Poikilé ! 


This eulogium is not to be taken au pied de la lettre. 
Most connoisseurs thought Mr. Leighton’s picture 
rather claptrappy. It was pink and white and 
pretty, not terrible. Death was presented as a green 
corpse with Hercules, a muscular young fellow, 
giving him a cross-buttock throw. Of course the 
strong healthy man would get the better of a corpse 
in a sheer exhibition of strength. Then the picture 
represented the moment of the actual struggle, 
which is not art but sensation, and suggests the 
sawdust of acircus. Mr. Browning has probed the 
spirit of the legend better than Mr. Leighton, and 
we have to thank him for a noble and delightful 
poem. 





MR. FALCONER’S AFFAIRS. 





At a second meeting of the creditors of Edmund 
O’Rourke, known as Edmund Falconer, described as 
of Montague Place, Russell Square, formerly of the 
United States of America, before then of Patshall 
Road, Kentish Town, comedian and dramatic author, 
part of the time lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
Haymarket and Lyceum Theatres, was held yesterday 
at the offices of Messrs. Ladbury, Collinson, and 
Vinay, public accountants, 99, Cheapside, when the 
creditors confirmed the resolution passed at the first 
meeting, by which they agreed to accept 5s. in the 
pound upon their respective debts, the debtor under- 
taking to set aside £40 per month out of his 
professional earnings, which will take about fourteen 
months to discharge his liabilities, and enable him 











to annul his bankruptcy, 
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CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT,) 





IIIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
= treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .......sc0cccseeeee 8 8 O 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ............seeeeeees 1010 0 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches 








CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICH NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. ‘The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 


the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 





The following extract from a letter, dated Oct, 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hasnmuron, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“TI see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 








CRAMER'S PIANOFORTH GALLERY, 


(THE LARGESL IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


PIANETTE, 


Tn Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft.5 in. | 





Soe 


£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. | { 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 8 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE ” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
+," This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*.* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood, Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.' 








CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


| Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 


tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are. rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


Ho 1... 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished. Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System : 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS, 





No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System ; 
£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 


—_ 


CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s.; 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM, 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 83.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4, 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. ; 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression, 
Forté. 





Forté. 
Tremolo. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
F 


0. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNDUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo, Expression, 

Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 


And Wind Regulator. 


0. 6. 
OAK,, £24; ROSHWOOD, £25 10s.; 





WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine, 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

o. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s.; 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 9. . 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. ; 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion, Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxiemé Bour- 
Hautbois, Expression. don. : 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (‘Iwo Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand a Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STBEET, W. 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 
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SY 


a3-3-3 = 
~] uo cower S&S 


JI sa 3 -1-) 


=) 


noise 

on howe, .)° pre amiable as are thy dwel- ) 
80 Hymn ' ‘Give peac einour time, 0 Lord!’ 
81 AnTuEM. ‘ Almighty and everlasting God’ 
82 Canon ‘Hosanna to the Son of David’ 
83 Quanrerre. ‘ O remember not the offences’ 
84 Morer . *O be joyful. 
85 Psa Se Almighty @od! who hast ‘me) 

| brought.» 4 ° ° 
86 Morer . ‘Go not far from me, 0 God’ . 
87 Texnepre + ‘ Now from tlie sixth hour’ 
88 Hrux (‘Forth from the dark ‘“ 

. stormy sky’ . ° 

89 Crepo ‘I believe itf’one Go a’ , 
90 Hyun ‘Oh! remember, Lord of heaven’ 
91 ANTHEM. ‘O Lord, the Maker of all things’ 
92 Hyun { ‘ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, 
— . ‘| 80 bright’ . / 
93 Morer ‘Why do the “heathen "rage?’ 
94 Canon ‘Who is the King of ¢g —— ?’ 
95 ANTHEM. ‘I will arise’ .« Z ° 
96 Quarnrerre. ‘Give ear, O God’. ew wie 
97 Morer ‘Ponder my words’ 
98 ANTHEM. ‘ My God, my God, look upon me’ 


3 GLEE. 


) GLEE. 


2 Finesipe( ‘oO, 


> Sanctus 





HUMLLAH’S PART MUSEC. 


NEW EDITION, 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


Tue Publishers of HULL Nit S PART MUSIC having received numerous applications for Copies of individual pieces contained in it, have made arrangements 
for a re-issne of the work in aNorwenr form, PRINTING ALL THE PIECES SEPARATELY, and NUMBERING them in the order in which they have ‘already appeared. 


The following is a List of the Pieces, with the prices (ranging according to their varying lengths) ot the Geores and Parts of each. 


SECULAR SERIES. 


MApnIGAL . 
GLEE. 

Parr Sona. 
MADRIGAL . 


‘All ye who music love’. 
‘Ye spotted snakes’ 
‘Come live with me’ 
‘Hard by a fountain’. 


GLEE. ‘Awake, Eolian lyre’ ° ee 
Pant Sona. ‘Music, when soft voices die’ . 
MApRricaL ‘Lady, see, on every side’ 
GLEF. ‘Crabbed age and youth’ 


Sona 1x Honour 
oF PEACE 

GLEE. 

Pant Sona . 

GLEE. 


‘Treemen rejoice’ 


‘Awake, sweet love’ 
‘Thy voice, O Harmony’ 
‘Here in cool grot’ ° 
‘Softly, softly blow, ye breezes’ 
‘Nymphs of the forest’ 

‘Upon the poplar bough’ 
MapricaL . ‘Ah me! where is my true love’ 
H oLIpAyY) 


No. 1. 
Sonas, ) : 


Cronus . ‘Sing loud a joyful strain’ 
Mapnican . ‘See from his ocean bed’ 
( ‘Song 
‘| and flowers’ 
‘Hail, hallowed fane’ 4 
‘In going to my lonely bed’ 
(‘How glad with smiles the 
* | vernal morn’. 
HAYMAKERS’ ) 
GLEE. . 
Pant Sona. 
MADRIGAL 
GLEE. 
Pant Sona . 
MADRIGAL , 
GLEE. 


‘Come, let us all a-Maying go’ 


Pant Sona. 
MADRIGAL 


‘Harvest time’ 


Pant Sona 
GLUrE. 
MApRIGAL 


Cuorvus . 


‘Come my friends’ 


‘My lady is as fair as fine’ 
‘All hail! Britannia’ 
‘ How sleep the brave’ ‘ 
‘Since first I saw your face’ 
‘ Flow, O my te ars’ 
‘In paper case’ . 

never fear thoug +h rain be) 
falling’ . 
‘Daybreak ’ ° 
‘See the chariot at hand’ 


Sona. .| 
Part Sona. 
GLEE. 


( ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of) 
*| hosts’ ° 

‘The day is past ’ 

( ‘God is gone up with a ‘merry ) 


way 


Hymn 
ANTHEM, 


London: HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 9, Conduit | Street, Regent Street, W. 


should breathe of scents ) 


- e . 2 
eee — 


Donato. 
R. J. S. 


Waelrant . 
poe ° 


. M. von W eber. 
r. Merenzio . 
S. Stevens . 


R. J. 
Pureell . 


L. Atterbury . 


J. Dowland 
S. Webbe . 


Ld. Mornington . 


L. Tieck 
W. Horsley 
S. Paxton . 


Felice Anerio. 


German Air 
G luck 


Vincenzo Ruffo . 
John Hullah. . . 


Ld. Mornington. . 
NR. Edwardes. . 


| Gluck. . 


W. Horsley e 


John Bennett . 
Antonio Lotti. 
Dr. B. Cooke. 
Thomas Ford . 
John Bennett. 


Dr. Cooke . 


Anon . 


Ignaz Moscheles . 
W. Horsley. . 


Michael Haydn . 


Jeremiah Clarke. 


enh . .{ Hi eden! village maids are) Cherubini : 
SACRED SERIES. 
{ * Thou that from Thy throne ates 

9 Hysn ‘| splendour’ Haydn . 
AnrneM. 4 nak’ for Thy ionder mercies" John Hilton . 
Canon * Awake, thou that slee pe st? W. Horsley 
Moret ‘IT will give thanks’ . Palestrina (?). 
. denn 24 "i ‘O Lord! another day is flown’ 
ANTHEM. ‘Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem’ 
Morer , *O holy and heavenly feast’ Croce 


Creyghton . 
Hullah . 


| Dr. Croft « 


Richardson 


Russian Melody . | 


Gibbons 
Walmisley . 
Rossini. 


Zingarelli . 


Michael Haydn 


Anonymous 


Lorri 
Hideer . . 
W. Mundy. 


Dumont. 


Palestrina (?) . 


MeMurdie . 
Creyghton . 
Himmel. . 
Zingarelli . 
Reynolds 


Stevens . 
W. S. Bennett. 


Palestrina (?). 
T. Forde . . 


Vat 


7a 





core. 





1} 
1} 
4) 
3 
1} 
8 


1} 
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Parts. 





SECULAR SERIES—continued. 


No. 


86 MApRIGAL . 


37 GLEE 


88 Parr Sone. 


39 GLEE 


40 Part Sona. 
41 Parr Sone * 


42 GLEE 
43 Mapricau 


44 GLEE 


45 Part Sone. 


16 GLEE 


47 Part Sone. 


48 GLEE 


49 Parr Sone. 


50 GLEE 


51 MApRIGAL . 
52 Parr Sone . 
53 Parr Sone . 
54 HoLipAy 


Sonecs. 
55 GLEer 


56 Panv Sone . 
57 MApRIGAL . 


58 GLEE 


59 Maprican . 
60 Parr Sona. 
61 Maprigan . 


62 GLEE 


| 63 Pant Sone . 


64 GLEE 


65 MAprigaL . 
| 66 GLEE 
67 Maprican . 
68 Parr Sone. 


SAC RED SERIES—continued. 


99 CHrisTMAS 


Hymn . 
100 ANTHEM 
101 CHorus 


102 Parr Sone 


103 Canon . 
104 ANTHEM 
105 Hymn . 
106 IntrRorr 
107 Moret. 


108 ANTHEM 


109 Psaum . 
110 Canon . 
111 ANTHEM 
112 Moret. 
118 AnTHEM 
114 Morer. 
115 Canon. 
116 Moret: 
117 Hymw . 


| 118 Fueve. 


119 Mover. 
120 Hymn . 
121 Moret. 
122 Canon . 
123 Moret. 
124 Hymn . 


125 CoLLEecT . 


126 Moret. 
127 Canon . 
128 Mover. 
129 AnrHEM 
180 Corus 
131 Sanctus 


Y 82 Anruem 


ty Mh 78 ‘183 Navronan 


at S| 


1 


Autaex 


ée Mie Be 


‘ April is in my mistress’ face’ 
‘Slender’s ghost’. . . . » 
‘The good-morrow’ ° 
‘From Oberon in Fairyland’ . 
‘Dulce Domum’ : 
‘Unto the merry gr eenwood’ 

2 bg sweet ‘tis in the 


; Who * Ww mill bring back to me ‘my 
heart’ . . 
‘ Swiftly from the mountain's 
brow’ . 
‘Come, shepherds, come’ a 
‘Hesk, the lark’ . . 0 5 « 
‘Come, follow me’. . * 
‘ Thyrsis, when he left me’. 
* Dance we so gaily’ . 
‘Which i is the properest day to 
sing’ 
‘Thus saith my ‘Cloris bright’ 
‘Now, O —“, I needs must 
mem”. 
‘ Hark! hark! a a merry 3 note I 
hear’ 


a Il.,‘Mayday’ .... 


‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind’ 

‘Twas on a bank of daisies 
sweet’ . 

‘Come, shepherds, “follow me’ 

‘Hail, blushing goddess’ 

‘Come again, sweet love’ 

‘Rest, sweet nymphs ’ 

‘ The joyous birds’ 

‘ Breathe soft, ye winds . 


( ‘Hark, the hollow woods re- ‘! 


sounding’ 
‘ When the toil of day i is ° er’ 
‘As it fell uponaday’ . 
‘Happy arethey’. ... . 
‘ Thyrsis, sleepest thou’ .. 
‘Tt Wee” «hay eos 


T. Morley. . 
Michael Rock. 
John Hullah . 


R. J. S. Stevens . 


John Reading. 
Italian Air . 


} Sir J. Rogers. 
f J.de Wert. . 


a Sanuel Webbe 


F. Grast . « 
Dr. Cooke. . 
Oliver May . 
Dr. Calleott . 
F. Schubert 


‘ Dr. Arne . . 

J. Wilbye. . 
tb J. Dowland . 
— Anomw .« « « 


Neithart . . 


R. J. S. Stevens . 


John Hullah . 


John Bennett . 
S. Paxton . 
J. Dowland 
F.. Pilkington 
B. Spontoni . 
S. Webbe . . 


R. J. S. Stevens . 


Lord Mornington 


S. Paxton . 
- J. Bennett . 
J. penile » ° 


_——_— 





‘O come, ye faithful’. . . . 


‘Try me,O God’. . . «= » 
‘Amen’. . . a ee 
‘ Like to the grass’ nity ‘ 
‘ Praise the Lord, O my soul’ ° 
‘God, Thou art my God’ . . 
¢ Peace be to this habitation’ . 
*O most merciful God’ sas 
‘ Like as the hart’. . . 
‘ Wherewithal shall a young 
man’ . 
* All people that on earth’ 
‘Hear me when I call’ . ~ 
‘ Praise thg@ord, oO my soul’ 
‘Haste Thee,O God’. . . 
*Wewili rejoice’ . 


** Be not Thou far’. ‘ : : : 


‘Thou shalt showme’ . 
‘The voice of joy’. . . 
* Mock not Ged’s name’ 
*O magnify’. . ° 
‘Plead Thou my cause’ 
‘To Thee, my God’. . 
‘MethinkIhear’. . 
‘Praise the Lord’. . . . . 
‘ The Lord is King’ oo . 
‘ Praise the Lord of heaven’ ° 
‘O Saviour of the world’ . . 
‘Sing tothe Lord’ .... 
‘For God is the King’ 
‘ Let all the people praise thee’ 
‘O Lord, increase my ae 7." 
‘Pater Noster’. . ‘ 
‘ Holy, Lord God of hosts’ e 
‘Oo Tr grant the King a long 
Mfe* ¢) 6 46h Bil 3 


“_.e* © e we # @ 


John Reading. 


Dr. Nares. . 
Dr. Cooke. . 
Benedict 

Dr. Callcott + 
Purcell . ‘ 
Michael Haydn . 
Hullah. . . 
Klein . « « 


Alcock . « « 


Claude Lejeune: . 


Horsley .. 
Child 
Zingarelli . 
Croft $ 
Palestrina (?). 
Calleott. . 
Jannaconi. 
Tye... « « 
Spohr . 
Croce 
Vervoille 
Crotch . 
Walmisley . 
J. H. Rolle 
Gossec . . 
Palestrina. 
Dr. C. Tye. 
E. J. Hopkins 
Palestrina. . 
Orlando Gibbons 
G. Homilius . 


Orlando Gibbons. 


| Dr. W. Child. . 


i. God save the quer 7% -{ Harmonized by 


John Hullah. 





N.B. This work may also be had as under :— 
‘The SECULAR or SACRED Series, complete in One Volume, 14s. cloth ; 


separate Voice Parts, SECULAR or SACRED (Soprang, Alto, ‘Tenor, or Bass), in Two Volumes, each 2 each 28. , cloth ; or in 'T'welve Numbers, each 





or in Two Parts, each 7s., cloth; or in Twelve Numbers, each 1s., 








Printed and Published by Janus Swrrr, of 65, King-street, Golden- square, in tbe County of Middlesex ox at the Printing-bifice of Swirr & Co., 55, King-street aforesaid.—Friday, Sept. 8th, 1871. 
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